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'Brother John' Understood 

Dear Editor : 

I would hope that your article 
on Brother John would inspire 
more Blacks to get out and dig the 
message this picture puts across. 
My wife and I saw this picture and 
we came away with a high feeling 
for this picture. 

To Sidney Poitier and Beverly 
Todd, we would say, "right on," 
for such a fine, warm, for-real per- 
formance. We would hope that 
Jet's article and a warm response 
from Blacks will inspire Mr. Poi- 
tier to bring us more pictures of 
the same caliber. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Sanders 

Newark, N. J. 

'Br. John' Misunderstood 

Dear Editor: 

Your review of the film Brother 
John was outrageous. Maybe Cor- 
dell S. Thompson, who wrote the 
review, has a special insight into 
poorly developed pictures. But how 
many moviegoers do? The picture 
had no substance. There was no 
change. The lead character was 
mysterious throughout the pic- 
ture. A thousand questions were 
left unanswered. 

Everybody I've talked to found 
the movie appalling. I conclude 
then that you rate Brother John 
as a relevant film for Blacks sim- 
ply because of Sidney Poitier's 
name and his image. 

Gerald L. Hayes 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Black On Black In Black 

Dear Editor : 

I really dig Jet Magazine. I'm 
stationed in Okinawa and Jet is 
the only means I can really keep up 
with what's happening with the 
brothers and sisters throughout 
the world. And your Soul Brothers 
Top 20 keeps me really up with 
today's Black sounds. The Jet is 
the best thing to happen since the 
invention of paper. To sum it all 
up. Jet is Black on Black in Black ! 
Right on. 

Pfc. Henry R. Dunston 
APO San Francisco, Calif. 

Reacts To Angela Story 

Dear Editor: 

I had sat back in relaxation and 
began reading your article entitled 
"Angela Davis Case Puts Justice 
on Trial," (May 6, 1971) when to 
my bewilderment I found myself 
at the end of the article. I am 
hoping that there will be con- 
tinued news of Miss Davis in fu- 
ture issues of Jet. 

I also enjoyed with tremendous 
interest and agreement your ar- 
ticle on the Honorable Mayor Carl 
B. Stokes. After reading this ar- 
ticle, my first thought was to sub- 
mit it in its entirety to the Cleve- 
land Press and The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. This article is so re- 
freshing compared to the lengthy 
and detailed news printed in the 
city where Carl Stokes is mayor. 

May I compliment Jet for its 
many "attention holding" articles 
and for its up-to-date and partic- 
ularly interesting reports on the 
Black society. 

Mrs. Barbara Gibson 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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^Disappointed' With Nixon 
Reply, Blaek Caucus 
Plots New, Bold Action 

"We are not committed to any 
party," said Rep. William L. Clay 
(D., Mo.). "We are committed to 
interests." 

"We have to break out of the 
normal two-party channels if our 
demands for a greater share of the 
nation's prosperity are not met 
through conventional processes," 
said Rep. Ronald V. Dellums (D., 
Calif.). 

"We will reward our white 
friends and do otherwise to our 
enemies," said Rep. Shirley Chis- 
holm (D., N. Y.). 

Thus, the Congressional Black 
Caucus plotted a bold, new political 
direction after a two-week splurge 
of publicity that found its dis- 
course with President Richard M. 
Nixon making the front pages of 
U. S. newspapers and three of 
its number, including Chairman 
Charles C. Diggs Jr. (D., Mich.), 
featured on a NBC-TV's Meet the 
Press. At no other time was in- 
terest in political efforts more illu- 
minated during non-election year. 

After studying the President's 
reply to their demands for 60 new 
programs, the Black lawmakers 




R. V. Dellums S. Chisholm 



NATIONAL REPORT 



expressed "deep disappointment" 
in "a mere codification of slim ef- 
forts" rather than "massive im- 
mediate aid for minorities and the 
poor." In its 76-page reaction to a 
115-page presidential reply, the 
Black solons stressed that the Ad- 
ministration "lacked a sense of un- 
derstanding, urgency and commit- 
ment in dealing with the critical 
problems facing Black Ameri- 
icans." 

It was pointed out that only one 
of the 60 demands was agreed on 
by both sides — formation of a task 
force to study the problems of 
Black servicemen and veterans. 

In steering toward a middle 
course, Rep. Diggs pointed out 
that Democratic leaders on Capi- 
tol Hill failed to answer Black 
Caucus correspondence seeking a 
meeting with them. Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield (D., 
Mont.) and Sen. Robert C. Byrd 
(D., W. Va.) ignored the requests, 
Diggs said. Meanwhile, the Black 
Caucus will meet with Senate Re- 
publican leadership on June 10 
and will promote a June 18 free- 
dom dinner in Washington, D. C, 
to raise $250,000 to finance their 
staff. 




C. C. Diggs Jr. W. L. Clay 



'Black Folks Buried 
Malcolm' : Mrs. Shabazz 

Disturbed about assertions 
attributed to Malcolm X's 
former lawyer (Jet. May 
20), Mrs. Betty Shabazz, 
widow of El-Hajj Malik El- 
Shabazz (Malcolm X), de- 
clared to Jet: "It's untrue! 
Black folks buried Malcolm, 
period." She said the errone- 
ous statement that whites 
contributed most of the 
money for Malcolm's burial 
"hurt a lot of Black folks. It 
took the wind out of their 
sails." 

Mrs. Shabazz, disavowing 
the contentions of the fami- 
ly's former lawyer, said her 
legal counsel now is Clifford 
Alexander of Washington, 
D. C, a foiTTier presidential 
aide, former chairman of the 
Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission and now 
a partner in the prestigious 
and powerful Aniold and 
Porter law firm in the na- 
tion's capital. 



Men 111 $200,000 Atlanta 

Party Robbery Found Dead 

Just as mysteriously as the esti- 
mated $200,000 theft they staged 
after the Muhammad Ali-Jerry 
Quarry fight in Atlanta, Ga., last 
October, two of the men indicted 
for the armed robbery were found 
dead in New York City, police 
reported. 

Found in a stolen Cadillac in the 
Bronx were the bullet-punctured 



Gov. Reagan Refuses 
'Highest Paid Welfare 
Recipient' Award ; In Shout- 
ing Match With Woman 

California Gov. Ronald Reagan 
engaged in a shouting match with 
welfare recipients who tried to 
give him an award naming him 
the "Highest Paid Welfare Recip- 
ient in the State." The finger- 
shaking confrontation occurred 
shortly after he delivered a speech 
to a "Town Hall Forum" on wel- 
fare reform sponsored by the 
Sacramento Metropolitan Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In the formal address, Gov. 
Reagan called on Californians to 
"fill the corridors of the capitol" 
and lobby for passage of his wel- 
fare program. 

As the governor concluded, a 
woman from the audience walked 
over and stood in front of the 
speaker's podium and told the 
former actor he is "toying around 
with welfare." She warned, "Some- 
body is going to get a bloodbath 
if I don't get my glasses next 
week." The woman did not iden- 
tify herself. 

bodies of McKinley Rogers Jr., 23, 
of Brunswick, Ga., and James 
Henry Hall, 25, of Atlanta. A third 
body, that of Donald Phillips of 
Brunswick, was also found in the 
car but police said they had not de- 
termined whether Phillips had 
anything to do with the Atlanta 
robbery. 

"We said last fall it was just a 
question of who caught up with 
them first— the police or the vic- 
tims," Atlanta detective Lt. J. D. 
Hudson commented. 



Cooks Gets Top SCLC Post; 
To Conduct Voter Drive 
Before 1972 Elections 

Stoney Cooks, who was only 13 
years old when Dr. Martin Luther 
King- Jr. began the first big South- 
ern civil rights campaigns in 
Montgomery, Ala., was named ex- 
ecutive director of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. 
Cooks said he would direct an 
extensive Black voter registration 
program. 

Cooks, 28, said the 1972 elections 
"are probably the most serious 
elections that the country will face 
in the '70s." Cooks said he will 
continue the SCLC's "war against 
oppression," which lately has been 
more of a skirmish, but he said he 
would speed up the group's cam- 
paign to register Black voters in 
time for the 1972 election. 

"Cooks has worked throughout 
the nation and has become a well- 
known and respected figure in the 
broad movement for human rights 
and peace," said the Rev. Ralph 
David Abernathy, SCLC presi- 
dent. 

Abernathy said the United 
States now is presenting the 
greatest challenge ever to the non- 
violent civil rights movement. 
"We must really practice civil 
disobedience in order to prove to 
the nation that nonviolence can 
really be successful," he said. 

► 

President Abervathy happily ivel- 
comes Cooks (r) to a top executive 
post in SCLC, ivhich plans voter- 
registration drive. 



Urges End Of Law 
Restricting Who May 
Complain Against Cops 

In a move to repeal a Milwaukee, 
Wis., law that permits only per- 
sons of voting age (21 years old 
or older) to bring complaints 
against police. State Assembly- 
man Lloyd A. Barbee introduced 
legislation to remove it from the 
books. Said Barbee : "Many of the 
people who are victims of police 
abuse are persons under the age 
of 21. For this reason I have 
introduced, for the third time, 
a bill to repeal this outdated 
and discriminatory law. Every- 
one knows that policemen are 
endowed with extraordinary pow- 
ers, ranging from their 'right' to 
stop and frisk any citizen to their 
'right' to even kill citizens." 

Barbee noted that in 1911 the 
Wisconsin legislature enacted a 
law which permitted the police 
and fire commission to require 
that persons making complaints 
against police be property owners. 





C. H. Percy C. A. Partee 



Black State Senator May 

Seek U. S. Senate Seat 

Illinois State Sen. Cecil A. Par- 
tee, president pro tern of the 
state's upper house, may become 
the first Black politician ever to 
run for the U.S. Senate on the 
Democratic ticket in this crucial 
Northern state. State party lead- 
ers are considering running Sen. 
Partee, a bold and courageous 
lawmaker, against Sen. Charles 
H. Percy (R., 111.) in next year's 
election. The move is designed to 
hold the heavy Black Chicago vote 
and also to offset any chance of a 
Black split in votes because of a 
third party threat by Chicago's 
Rev. Jesse L. Jackson, national 
director of the SCLC's Operation 
Breadbasket. 

Blacks Stage 'Soul' Fest 

For Malcolm X In Seoul 

In Seoul, Korea, a group of 150 
Black U. S. soldiers staged a noisy 
demonstration to mark the birth- 
day of martyred Malcolm X at 
U. S. military headquarters. Capt. 
J. F. Belford, garrison com- 
mander, called out about 150 mili- 
tary police and troops armed with 
M-14 rifles and tear gas after he 
said the Black soldiers broke win- 
dows and overturned ovens in a 
mess hall. 



Evers Launches National 
Committee To Help Miss. 
Blacks Win Election 

At a press conference at New 
York City's Freedom House, Fay- 
ette (Miss.) Mayor Charles Evers 
announced the appointment of Gil- 
bert Jonas, who heads a public re- 
lations agency of the same name, 
as national coordinator of a com- 
mittee which will recruit volun- 
teers and aid across the nation for 
a massive Mississippi election 
campaign. The campaign, Evers 
declared, is aimed at bringing "out 
300 or more Black candidates for 
a wide variety of local (Missis- 
sippi) offices from sheriff to state 
legislature." 

Evers, who is a Democratic can- 
didate for governor, said, "Already 
150 (Blacks) have announced to 
run. We have between 15 and 25 
counties with a Negro majority 
registered and we aim to elect a 
sizable proportion of Black candi- 
dates next November . . . (mak- 
ing) Mississippi the leading state 
in terms of the number of Blacks 
holding elective office." 

Political leaders and clubs 
throughout the New York metro- 
politan area agreed to conduct 
massive volunteer operations to 
recruit skills, resources and funds 
for the historic Mississippi cam- 
paign. They will be a part of the 
national committee now in forma- 
tion, Evers noted. The plan calls 
for the New York area to "adopt" 
a county in Mississippi and to 
mobilize teams of professionals to 
spend several weeks in Mississippi 
helping local Mississippians con- 
duct political organizing. 
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Father Of Ad Exec Dies 

William Grayson, 83, retired 
Santa Fe Railroad Co. employe 
of 32 years and father of John- 
son Publishing Co. Executive 
Vice President William P. Gray- 
son of New York, and Lyndon 
Grayson of Chicago, died of can- 
cer; at St. Margaret's Hospital 
in Kansas City, Kan. 

Judge Dismisses Case 

Against Seale, Huggins 

Declaring that it would be near- 
ly impossible to pick another jury 
to decide the guilt or innocence 
of co-defendants Black Panther 
Chairman Bobby Scale and Mrs. 
Ericka Huggins, a New Haven, 
Conn., judge dismissed the kidnap- 
murder charges against them after 
declaring a mistrial. 

Judge Harold M. Mulvey issued 
the dismissal order after the four- 
month-old jury could not agree 
upon a verdict following the trial 
which lasted six months, the long- 
est held in the state. Seale and 
Mrs. Huggins were on trial, 
charged with aiding and abetting 
the kidnap-murder of suspected 
police informer Alex Rackley. 



Urge U. S. Increase Aid 

To Black Colleges 

At the 27th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Capitol Press Club, 
which also hosted its 13th an- 
nual press institute, were 45 Black 
college presidents participating in 
a salute to Black colleges. In a 
day-long institute on the problems 
of funding and supporting Black 
educational institutions, James 
Farmer, former assistant secre- 
tary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, gave a keynote address 
in which he suggested that the 
federal government "must assume 
the major role" of funding, financ- 
ing Black institutions of higher 
learning. 

Tallest Get Highest Pay 

A survey of 1970 graduates 
from the University of Pittsburgh 
shows that size is a major factor 
in the size of a person's salary. 
The survey showed that men over 
six feet tall averaged about 10 per 
cent more in salary than persons 
under six feet. The tallest grad, 6 
ft., 3 in., had the lowest grade 
average but the highest starting 
salary — $813 a month. 



Free at last, Mrs. Huggins and her lawyer, Catherine Roraback, greet crowd 

as Seale leaves court to seek bail bond. 



Housing Bias Easing, 
Pentagon Claims 

Since the Pentagon began to 
put economic pressure four years 
ago on civilian landlords, 1.8 mil- 
lion rental units have been opened 
up to servicemen of all races 
throughout the country, North 
and South, says Frank W. Render, 
a Black man who is the Penta- 
gon's top civil rights officer. In 
1946, Lt. Daniel L. (Chappie) 
James Jr., a black fighter pilot, 
home from the war, found him- 
self at Lockbourne Field, Ohio, 
■with his wife, two young chil- 
dren and no place to live. The 
only available apartment was in 
a Black neighborhood. The land- 
lord allowed only one child un- 
der 12 so James left his infant 
son with his in-laws in Alabama 
until he found another place. 
Said James, who is now a briga- 
dier general, "a Negro was a 
Negro," and a uniform meant 



nothing then. Render says when 
the Defense Dept. made its first 
national census of housing areas 
around military installations four 
years ago, only 245,600 rental 
units were found to be available 
to Blacks and other minorities. 
Only 22 per cent of landlords sur- 
veyed said they had an open hous- 
ing policy. The figure is 98 per 
cent today. "On paper this looks 
wonderful," Render says. "But 
we're not so naive to believe all 
98 per cent will actually rent. 
Some gamble that with few Ne- 
groes assigned to a base in their 
area, they won't come around and 
knock on their door." Blacks make 
up 9.8 per cent of the 2.9 million 
persons in uniform. Of these 
about 62,000 live in off -base hous- 
ing in the U. S. It was under De- 
fense Secy. Clark M. Clifford, 
who called the situation "dis- 
graceful" in 1968, that the Penta- 
gon started putting the pressure 
on in earnest. 



Yesterday In Afro American History 

June 1953 — Trustees of the University of the South in Sewanee, 
Tenn., voted, 78-6, to instruct school officials to consider all appli- 
cants "without regard to race." The trustees' previous rejection 
of Black enrollment had created a schism among faculty members, 

eight of whom resigned, effective June 1. 
The first applicant under the June 4 rul- 
ing was Rev. John M. Moncrief of Orange- 
\ burg, S. C, who applied for admission to 
the Graduate School of Theology. 
June 9, 19 A8 — Oliver W. Hill, lawyer, was 
elected to Richmond's (Va.) City Council, 
the first Black to be elected to a public 
office in Richmond since Reconstruction 
52 years ago. He was the only independ- 
Oliver W. Hill ent candidate in a field of 29. 
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Tickep Tape U.8. A. 

By SIMEON BOOKER, Washington Bureau Chief 

Confidential: New reports from the U. S. Census Bureau indicate 
that 22.3 million persons of America's official figure for the Black 
population are concentrated in 50 cities, with more than a third being 
residents of just 15 cities. They are likely to radically change the politi- 
cal thrust in the 1972 elections. The metropolitan vote easily could be 
the balance of power because it is accessible and comprises a high per- 
centage of the city vote. Another discovery of the 1970 census is that 
the country's Black Northerners are far outstripping the Southern 
Blacks economically. In the North and West a third of the Black 
families earn more than $10,000 a year, compared to only 14 percent 
of Dixie families. And with the new figures of Black progress, Nampeo 
McKenney becomes the most knowledgeable Black on what is going 
on. She is the assistant chief of the Census Bureau's ethnic origins 
statistics branch in Washington and available for counseling. 



* 



Black Caucus : Now that the Congressional Black Caucus has challenged 
President Richard M. Nixon on the 60 grievances and received a 
reply, the next step will be to move on the Democratic leaders of 
Congress. The Democrats have stalled many of the bills asked for 
by the group, and Blacks in Congress are all Democrats, except Sen. 
Edward W. Brooke (R., Mass.). 



* 



The Dee Cee Rundown: Heading for Africa are Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) Assistant Secretary Samuel C. Jackson Jr. and 
basketball super star Lew Alcindor of the world champion Milwaukee 
Bucks . . . The Agency for International Development's (AID) Richard 
Ware retired after a 20-year career. He will become a consultant for 
overseas business operations . . . The Oakland, Calif., architectural 
and engineering firm of Harry Overstreet and Hans Gerson won a 
Navy contract to design a fire station on the West Coast . . . White 

House aide Robert J. Brown 
brought a group of Black busi- 
nessmen to the White House to 
explain the President's answer 
to the Black Caucus . . . And you 
need information on the June 18 
Black Caucus dinner? Write the 
committee at 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Suite 612, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20036. Tel.: 202/659- 
S. S, Jackson Jr. 4540. R, J. Brown 
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Youth Is Killed In 
Chattanooga Riots 

A young Black man, Labron 
Anderson, 22, who allegedly tossed 
a brick at a police car, was shot 
and killed reportedly by police in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The killing 
capped four days of rioting, fire- 
bombing, looting, the calling up 
of nearly 2,000 National Guards- 
men, the injuring of scores as well 
as the arrest of more than 300, 
mostly Black, in a tumultuous 
event that reportedly was trig- 
gered when soul singer Wilson 
Pickett reportedly refused to per- 
form at Memorial Auditorium and 
the singing Impressions reported- 
ly did not show for the perform- 
ance. Sources close to Pickett said 
the singer refused to perform 
after reportedly being informed 
he would not be paid. NAACP 
sources, however, told Jet ''some 
leading Blacks believe the riots 
are a culmination" of concerted 
attempts by Blacks to end discrim- 
ination in the city's public schools. 
Just two days before the riots oc- 
curred, during which a laundry, 
two grocery stores, a paper com- 
pany and a lumber firm were 
burned and scores of firebombs 
tossed, fights between white and 
Black students at the city's pre- 
dominantly-white Brainard High 
School closed the school for one 
day. Tension has increased in the 
city, NAACP sources told Jet, 
ever since Nashville Atty. Avon 
Williams successfully won a 
NAACP court edict ordering the 
school board to draw up integra- 
tion plans within ten days for the 
coming school year. 

12 



Black, White Airmen In 
Racial Battle; 70 Arrested, 
Many Hurt On Calif. Base 

Fights between Black airmen 
and whites broke out all over 
sprawling Travis Air Force Base 
in California, resulting in 70 ar- 
rests and many injuries. Author- 
ities reported several fires were 
touched off, including one that se- 
verely damaged an ofl^icers' bar- 
racks. An unidentified fireman 
died of a heart attack or smoke 
inhalation fighting one of these 
blazes. 

Dozens of policemen were called 
in from outside communities to 
help quell the disturbance. Base 
Commander Col. John Blake an- 
nounced that the situation was 
under control, but all newsmen 
were barred from the base. Before 
leaving, newsmen reported seeing 
several airmen taken by ambu- 
lance to the base medical center 
with injuries. They said that 
fights had started out on a racial 
basis, but soon spread indiscrimi- 
nately. The 6,500 service person- 
nel was ordered restricted to quar- 
ters. 



Pickett told Jet in New York: 
"I was there ahead of time, and I 
was the star of the show. The Im- 
pressions and The Intruders never 
showed up. I would have gone on 
if he (promoter) had given any 
indication he would pay. He didn't, 
but announced the show was can- 
celled and the people would get 
their money back. I was gone when 
the rioting started. I understand 
they didn't get their money back." 



Copyrighted material 




Beginning politely, Rep. Graves raps 
to a bored assembly of solons. 



Texas Solon Jolts 
House; Fires Shot 
During Gun Debate 

Still enamored of the deadly 
frontier tradition, Texas state 
legislators literally yawned in the 
face of upstart State Rep. Curtis 
Graves of Houston when he of- 
fered a bill that would require per- 
mits for all handguns in Texas. 
Prepared for his cold reception, 
the colorful Graves fired a pistol 
filled with blanks in the legislative 
chamber, warning startled col- 
leagues the easily-purchased wea- 
pon could just as well have been 
real and used against either of the 
solons. 



Ready for his mischievous ploy, Rep. Graves picks up the gun, then fires it 
(r) to remind colleagues of dangers of unrestricted sale of handguns. 





Prominent Blacks View 
Opening Of Library 

Named To Honor LBJ 

The first Black U. S. Cabinet 
member, former Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development 
Robert C. Weaver; the first Black 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Dr. Andrew Brimmer, and 
the first Black U. S. Supreme 
Court justice, Thurgood Marshall 
— ^all appointed during the five 
years of the Johnson Administra- 
tion — were on hand with Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro T. Agnew, Secretary 
of State William Rogers and 
Treasury Secretary John B. Con- 
nally for the dedication of a li- 
brary with more than 31 million 
documents from the Administra- 
tion of former President Lyndon 
B. Johnson in Austin, Tex. 

The eight-story building ad- 
joining the University of Texas 
which houses the $50 million col- 
lection was donated by the univer- 
sity to make data from the John- 
son Administration available to 
students, historians and other re- 
searchers. 

Materials range from the 3 by 
6 note card on which the former 
President scribbled his first offi- 
cial message to the American peo- 
ple while flying back to Washing- 
ton, D. C, on Air Force 1 follow- 
ing the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy to the three civil 
rights bills passed during his Ad- 
ministration, his speech to Con- 
gress following violence in Selma, 
Ala., in which the President 
echoed words of the late Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. promising, 
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"We (the nation) shall overcome." 

Materials for the library (many 
of which are still in the process of 
preparation) were viewed by more 
than 8,000 guests, including: Mrs. 
Whitney M. Young, Washington 
(D. C.) Mayor and Mrs. Walter E. 
Washington, former Howard Uni- 
versity President and Mrs. James 
M. Nabrit, NAACP Executive 
Director and Mrs. Roy Wilkins, 
Jet Publisher and Mrs. John H. 
Johnson, St. Louis (Mo.) Sentinel 
Publisher and Mrs. Howard B. 
Woods, A. Philip Randolph Insti- 
tute Executive Director Bayard 
Rustin, retired contralto Marian 
Anderson; Rev. and Mrs. Leon H. 
Sullivan, founder and president of 
the self-help Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center (OIC) and G^- 
eral Motors board member ; Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Mayor and Mrs. Carl 
B. Stokes ; Dr. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Jackson, National Baptist Conven- 
tion, U.S.A., Inc., president ; U. S. 
District Court Judge Leon Hig- 
ginbotham of Philadelphia; Texas 
State Sen. Barbara Jordan; U. S. 
Judge James L. Watson of New 
York, Sengstacke Publications 
Vice President and Editor-in- 
Chief Louis Martin, National 
Council of Negro Women Presi- 
dent Dorothy Height and NAACP 
Washington (D. C.) biireau chief 
and Mrs. Charles Mitchell Jr. 

Illinois Legislature Okays 

MLK Birth Observance 

Two bills approving commemo- 
ration of the birthday (January 
15) of slain civil rights leader 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
were passed by the Illinois House 
of Representatives. 
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U. S. Agencies Lag In Jobs, 
Services For Blacks ; NAACP 

Actions taken by the Farmers 
Home Administration (FHA) and 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture to 
eliminate racial discrimination in 
employment and services have 
been "inadequate and disappoint- 
ing," William R. Morris, director 
of NAACP housing programs, said 
following a second meeting with 
FHA and Agriculture Dept. offi- 
cials in Montgomery, Ala. 

This meeting was in fulfillment 
of a commitment made last No- 
vember by the government officials 
following a series of hearings into 
the operations of the agencies. The 
hearings were conducted by a 
NAACP team headed by Morris. 
They disclosed widespread job 
discrimination as well as bias in 
the granting of loans to Blacks 
seeking to improve their housing. 

Of 226 FHA employes through- 
out the state, only eight were 
Black, although Blacks constitute 
a third of the state's population. 
At that time, the state FHA offi- 
cials promised more equitable job 
distribution. But since that time 
only six additional Blacks were 
employed. 

Alabama still has no Black 
county supervisors. The county 
supervisor of Autauga County, 
strongly criticized by Black resi- 
dents last November, "continues 
to administer his duties in a de- 
meaning and discriminatory man- 
ner," according to Morris. 

Although the number of loans to 
Black farmers increased, a dispro- 
portionately higher dollar amount 
of loans were made to whites. 



Maryland State Senator 
To Seek Mayor's Seat 

In City Of Baltimore 

Two Black candidates entered 
the race for mayor of Baltimore, 
Md.. the nation's seventh largest 
city with a near 50 percent Black 
population. Maryland State Sen. 
Clarence Mitchell III announced 
his candidacy a few weeks after 
City Solicitor George L. Russell 
Jr. entered what shapes up now as 
a five-man race. 

The 31-year-old Mitchell, a 
nephew of U. S. Rep. Parren J. 
Mitchell CD., Md.) and son of the 
NAACP's Washington (D. C.) 
Bureau director, Clarence Mitchell 
Jr., announced that he will "field 
an integrated ticket" in his quest 
for the City Hall post. Russell, a 
former judge, has the backing of a 
Black and white coalition. Last 
year the huge minority vote was 
responsible for the city-wide elec- 
tion of Milton B. Allen as a state's 
attorney. 

Mitchell tells supporters he seeks 
mayor's post as son, Clarence IV, 9, 
and wife, Clarice, listeyi. Not shown 
is his daughter, Lisa, 7. 
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Humphrey Says He Would 

Back Black For President 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) who, when he was U. S. 
Vice President, was the Demo- 
cratic presidential standard bearer 
in 1968 and is considered one of 
the leading candidates for nomina- 
tion at the 1972 Democratic con- 
vention to run again for the presi- 
dency, declared he would support a 
Black man for the presidency, "if 
he has the qualifications of leader- 
ship." Humphrey made the state- 
ment in an exchange with SCLC's 
Operation Breadbasket national 
director, the Rev. Jesse L. Jack- 
son, on Kup's Show, television talk 
show in Chicago. 



Observing that, according to the 
Kerner Commission Report, ra- 
cism has become a part and parcel 
of the institutional conduct of 
America, Rev. Jackson asked Hum- 
phrey : "If in the Democratic Party 
a Black man arose and you de- 
cided not to run, would you sup- 
port a Black man for President?" 

Responding emphatically, Sen. 
Humphrey said: 

"I wouldn't hesitate at all to sup- 
port a man — Black, brown, red, 
white — or a woman, if he has the 
qualifications of leadership which 
are required. I think that, and I 
agree with your analysis of racism 
— it isn't just superficial — it's the 
legalisms that surround racism." 



JET READERS OPINION POLL 

Should a Black person run for President in 1972? 

□ Yes □ No □ Undecided 

If your answer is yes, should he run as : 

□ Democrat □ Republican □ 



Which one of the Blacks on this list would you like to see as 
candidate for President in 1972? 



□ John Conyers 

□ Carl Stokes 

□ Shirley Chisholm 

□ Edward Brooke 

□ Thurgood Marshall 



□ Charles Diggs 

□ Ralph Bunche 

□ Percy Sutton 

□ Arthur Fletcher 

□ Julian Bond 



□ Miss 

□ Mr._ 

□ Mrs. 



□ 



Please Print Your Name 



Age 



Address 



City State Zip Code 

□ Democrat □ Republican □ 

□ School □ College Occupation 
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$1,500 Given To Writers 
Of Books For Children 

Three nonwhite writers of books 
for children won $500 each for 
their previously unpublished man- 
uscripts from the Council on In- 
terracial Books for Children in 
New York City. 

A Washington, D. C, school- 
teacher, Sharon Bell Mathis, who 
won first place last year from the 
group for her recently published 
Viking Press book, Sideivalk 
Story, presented honors to Ray 
Shepard, a Black Boston, Mass., 
teacher and Harvard University 
School of Education Ph.D. candi- 
date, who wrote Warball, a young 
adults' story about a Black youth ; 
Juan Zalenzuela, a Santa Fe, 
N. M., Chicano dance instructor, 
who wrote / Am Magic, sl child's 
introduction to dance, and Virgin- 
ia Driving Hawk Sneve, a Flan- 
dreau, S. D., Rosebud Sioux, who 
authored Jimmy Yellow Hawk, 
which treats the life of an Indian 
child on a reservation. A Black 
New York City art teacher, Doug- 
las Staten, received an honorary 
prize for his book, The City. 

Poetess Says Blacks Must 
Forge Their Own Identity 

Pulitzer-prize winning poet 
Gwendolyn Brooks said in a re- 
cent issue of Essence Magazine 
that she rejected integration 
shortly after attending a Black 
writers' conference at Fisk Uni- 
versity in 1967. "What I saw and 
heard . . . was a new nature to 
me," said the prodigious, 53-year- 




H Book Dividends: Holding one 
of the 4,000 books donated to his 
country by U. S. contributors, Am- 
bassador Ebenezer Moses Debrah 
of Ghana talks with Dr. Harry D. 
Gideonse, president of Freedom 
House in New York, which was 
responsible for shipping the books. 



old poetess of her first extended 
meeting with the "new breed" of 
Black writers. "There I found 
what has stimulated my life these 
last three years; young people full 
of a new spirit. They seemed 
stronger and taller, really ready 
to take on challenges," Miss 
Brooks, who was described by 
whites as "bitter" even before she 
underwent her metaphysical con- 
version, said. Blacks must "discover 
themselves and forge a sense of 
identity by observing and en- 
hancing their own culture. I was 
naive, I was sweet. I was sweet 
and ignorant. If I have been read- 
ing even the newspapers in- 
telligently, I would have seen 
that it (integration) was not 
working," she said. 
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Ben Byrd Jr., former supervisor 
in the Illinois Human Resources 
Dept. of Technical Assistance, was 
named director of the department 
of community services at Chicago 
State College. 

<^ John W. Robinson, former act- 
ing director of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Dept. of Human Resources 
and Economic Development, was 
named assistant director of the 
Greater Cleveland Growth Corp. 

Frederick E. Bowman, former 
director of tours for Greyhound 
Bus Lines-East in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was named director of industrial 
relations for the company. 

<J Franklin R. Anderson, founder 
and former first vice president of 
the Hough Area Development 
Corp. in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
promoted to executive director 
of the agency. 

<^ Joe Booker, sports information 
director at Prairie View A&M 
College, was elected president of 
the Southwestern Athletic Con- 
ference's department of sports 
information directors. 

<i Cornell L. Moore, former as- 
sistant vice president for legal 
and commercial real estate serv- 
ices of the Northwestern Nation- 
al Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was named vice president of the 
Shelter Mortgage Corp. in Min- 
neapolis. 
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O Dr. T. A. Lawson, president of 
Lawson State Junior College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., received the an- 
nual alumni merit award from 
Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute. 

Benny T. Smith, former field 
representative for the Commu- 
nity Relations Commission in At- 
lanta, Ga., will work with the 
staff of U. S. Sen. David R. Gam- 
brell (D., Ga.) as a constituent 
consultant. 

<J Mrs. Clarice Bland, assistant 
chief X-ray technologist for the 
Baptist Memorial Hospital in 
Kansas City, Mo., was chosen "Em- 
ploye of the Year" by the hospital. 
<^ Rev. Anthony J. Shipley, for- 
mer associate program director 
of the New York Conference of 
the United Methodist Church, was 
named director of program plan- 
ning for the United Methodist 
Conference in Michigan. 
<t Rev. Theodore R. Gibson, pas- 
tor of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Coconut Grove, Fla., was named 
"Outstanding Man of the Year" 
of Dade County, Fla., by the B'nai 
B'rith Sholen Lodge No. 1024 in 
Miami, Fla. 

<J James F. Compton, program 
director of the Chicago Urban 
League, was named deputy ex- 
ecutive director of the Chicago 
Urban League. 

<^ Thaddeus Chunn, a lifelong 
resident of Cotton Plant, Ark., 
now serves as the first Black pa- 
trolman on the Cotton Plant police 
force. 
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Black Cops' Group To 
Expand In Power Move 

Realizing that there is strength 
in numbers and that power is ob- 
tained in America through group 
cohesiveness, Black police officers 
decided at a Detroit meeting to 
balloon the Guardians, an organi- 
zatioir-of Black policemen designed 
to combat racism in police depart- 
ments, to a national group. 

The Guardians, featured in the 
May issue of Ebony, have chap- 
ters in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and New York. 
Aaron Lowery, a member of the 
New Detroit Committee formed 
after the 1967 Detroit riot, said 
there must be more recruitment of 
Black officers so that their ratio 
is more representative of Black 
population in a city. Lowery 
charged that Blacks have been 
systematically excluded from the 
Detroit Police Dept. in the past 
because of culturally biased tests. 

Orders Union To Pay 
Blacks Bias Damages 

Local 46 of the Wood, Fire and 
Metal Lathers International Union 
was ordered by a federal court 
judge in New York to pay damages 
to Blacks deprived of work because 
of the union's discriminatory prac- 
tices. 

Judge Marvin E. Frankel said 
the amount must be "sufficient to 
make up the difference between 
what the unknown number of Ne- 
gro workers earned and what they 
would have earned" if the dis- 
crimination had not occurred. 




Race Tensions Growing, 
Wilkins Tells Union Confab 

After the 
war in Viet- 
nam and the 
state of the 
national econ- 
omy, the most 
crucial problem 
is that "of 
growing racial 

tensions" in Roy Wilkins 
this country, Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive director of the NAACP, told 
delegates attending the annual 
convention of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU) in Miami, Fla. The 
NAACP leader noted that "while 
overt interracial violence has 
markedly decreased, the suspicion 
and hostility on both sides remain 
formidable factors." 

"White families," he continued, 
"are moving steadily to the sub- 
urbs and hiding behind restric- 
tions which make it difficult if 
not impossible for Black Ameri- 
cans to follow them. Police tac- 
tics, never very subtle in race 
clashes, are tougher. The im- 
pression may be in error, but it 
persists in the conviction of Black 
Americans that higher officials of 
government, to whom appeals or- 
dinarily might be addressed, bend 
the rules against Black petition- 
ers. Even the growth of Black po- 
litical power in the predominantly- 
Black sections of the inner cities 
has been but an unsatisfactory and 
partial solution. The election of 
some Blacks . . . has occurred (as 
in Newark, N. J.) in decaying 
cities with an eroding tax base." 
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Upon retiring, Chief Daniels says his grade should at least be for his 

efforts to do a good job. 



Budget Cut, But N. Y. Cops 
Get ^Spy' Helicopters 

Just two weeks ago, one week 
after a mini-riot flared in the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant section of Brook- 
lyn after a protest march against 
budget cuts in New York State's 
welfare, Medicaid, education and 
narcotic programs, the City of 
New York unveiled a fleet of heli- 
copters equipped with gigantic 
cameras with wide-angle lens. 

According to police department 
spokesmen, the cameras, which 
would flash images to mobile 
screens around the city and a main 
screen at city headquarters, were 
to be used ostensibly for trafl!ic 
surveillance. A policeman at head- 
quarters seeing traffic conditions 
on his screen via the helicopter 
would deploy men and equipment 
to deal with traflJic situations. 

Community activists pointed out 
that the cost of the helicopters 
could feed 40 welfare families for 
a year. 

They asked, "Why, if the city 
is suffering economic hardships, 
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Black Police Chief 
Quits In Kansas City, 
Says He Was Not Chief 

Boston Daniels, the first Black 
police chief in Kansas City, Kan., 
retired, charging that he had 
been stripped of his power to run 
the department. 

Daniels, 66, said that after May- 
or Richard F. Walsh was elected 
in April, "I was called to his office 
and asked to remain as chief of 
police — not as a messenger boy, 
but as chief of police." 

But he added that after about 
two weeks, "I found I was not the 
chief of poHce. My power had been 
taken from me." 

He said, "The uniform division 
and part of the detective division 
were running the police depart- 
ment, and I learned about changes 
after they had been made." 



should it not deal with more im- 
portant things first, such as feed- 
ing hungry people?" New York 
City has been crying fiscal crises 
for months. 



Dedication Of Bethune 

Memorial Set For D. C. 

Mary McLeod Bethune com- 
memorative month will culmi- 
nate on June 19 in Washington's 
(D. C.) Lincoln Park with a dedi- 
cation program for the Bethune 
Memorial which will stand there 
as the first to a Black American 
in the nation's capital. Repre- 
sentatives of the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women (NCNW), of 
which Mrs. Bethune was the 
founder, will assemble first at the 
Smithsonian Institution where lo- 
cal youths will present a program 
dedicated to Black heritage. 

Funds for the memorial statue 
are being raised by the NCNW 
and through gifts from individu- 
als and groups. Lincoln Park was 
chosen because it contains "the 
emancipation group" depicting 
Lincoln and a slave breaking 
out of bondage. Mary McLeod 
Bethune represents the forward 
step that Black people have taken 
since that time and the U. S. Con- 
gress authorized the organization 
to erect this statue to her. 

Baltimore's Third World 

Museum Features Dr. King 

In Baltimore, Md., Berkeley S. 
Thompson, 26, founded and is cu- 
rator and operator of the ten-room 
Third World Museum. About 30 
artists, most of them Black, spend 
much of their time in the museum. 
Only one of the three floors of the 
building is now used for the dis- 
play of pictures. 

A large oil painting of Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., half 
naked and draped in red, white and 
blue, dominates one area. On the 



EDUCATION 



1st Black Heads Univ. Of 
Alabama's Student Body 



A biology 
and bio-physics 
major at the 
University of 
Alabama in 
B irmingham 
was elected 
president of 
the Student 




Government Brucie Watson 
Association at the university's Col- 
lege of General Studies. A senior 
at the college, Bracie Watson will 
be the first Black to hold the post. 

Watson, a Birmingham native, 
won first place honors at an inter- 
national science fair competition 
held in Detroit, Mich., in 1968 and 
an Air Force award for his medi- 
cal experiments on rat embryos 
while a freshman at the college. 
He also served as a university 
representative to the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Vietnam Vet Elected 

President Of Students Unit 

A 24-year-old Vietnam veteran, 
Willis F. Edwards, who received 
the U. S. Army's Bronze Star, was 
elected president of the Associated 
Students at California State Col- 
lege in Los Angeles. A senior, Ed- 
wards, will head the student body's 
23-man board of directors which 
annually dispenses nearly $500,000 
to student programs. 

other side, a Moses figure, with 
the head of Miles Davis, stands 
before two tablets on a mountain. 
Most of the faces are Black and 
well defined. 
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Calm, Solemnity Prevail 
On Jackson State Campus 
One Year After Killings 

Quiet prevailed at Jackson 
(Miss.) State College during five 
days of commemoration for two 
slain youths — James Earl Green 
and Phillip Gibbs — and 12 others 
wounded by Mississippi state pa- 
trolmen and Jackson city police 
a year ago. The memorial, planned 
by officers of the school's Student 
Government Association, sought 
to mark the end of a period of ten- 
sion between students and police 
and stood as a monument to a 
hopeful future. 

Visible change is hard to come 
by at the college, since the night 
National Guardsmen, state patrol- 
men and city police came on cam- 
pus to cool a disturbance (Jet, 
June 4, July 2, 1970) — caused, 
some say, by a rumor that Fayette 
(Miss.) Mayor Charles Evers had 
been killed — and fired without 



The bullet-riddled women's dormitory, Alexander Hall, stood for a time as a 
monument to the night of chaos and turmoil which took place at Jackson 
State; now a steel-girded "protective fence" closes the campus off from 
unwanted incursions and "highway night riders." 




warning into crowds of students. 
The battle-scarred facade of Alex- 
ander Hall, the women's dormi- 
tory, is now repaired, its windows 
replaced. 

A gate now closes traffic from 
Lynch Street, the main thorough- 
fare once used as a stoning gallery 
and speedway for hostile Blacks 
and whites alike. A Black man now 
sits on the once-all-white Jackson 
Board of Education, and several 
informal committees have been set 
up between white businessmen and 
Black leaders to work out prob- 
lems of employment, recreation 
and education. 

The campus established its first 
student NAACP chapter. And the 
suit filed by relatives of the de- 
ceased and wounded seeking $13.8 
million in damages from state and 
local governmental officials for use 
of "deadly and legally unjustified 
force" last year is still pending in 
a U. S. District Court. 

Students, sobered somewhat by 
the events of last year, go about 
the traditional pursuit of educa- 
tion, still hopeful that problems 
which erupt in violence such as last 
year's at Jackson State may be 
solved through "the system." 

According to a veteran English 
professor at Jackson State, Dr. 
Margaret Walker Alexander, 
"What we are having here is a 
very quiet, respectful tribute." 



Seeks Kent, Jackson 
Memorials In Chicago 

Chicago's (111.) first Black 
alderwoman, Mrs. Anna R. Lang- 




The facade and windows of Alexan- 
der Hall are now repaired, blood 
washed from its doorstep and a 
serene hahn washes the campus. 



ford, proposed that the city build 
a statue in Grant Park, scene of 
the 1968 police riots at the time 
of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, in memory of the stu- 
dents killed last spring at Kent 
(Ohio) State University and Jack- 
son (Miss.) State College. 

"If they spend thousands of 
dollars guarding the Haymarket 
policeman (statue), they can af- 
ford to build the statue," she said. 
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'Outstanding Handicapped' 
Worker Has 2 Degrees, Never 
Missed Single Day On Job 

A partially blind, deaf postal 
worker who is a subway commuter 
with a perfect work attendance 
record, with both bachelor's and 
master's degrees and is enrolled 
in additional graduate studies, 
was named "Outstanding Handi- 
capped Postal Employe" for 1971 
by U.S. Washington, D. C. 

Hilda Turner was named for 
"exceptional job performance" 
for her work over the last four 
and one-half years at the New 
York City Post Office where she 
mastered tasks ranging from 
simple mail sorting to distin- 
guishing between special deliv- 
ery and air mail letters. 

"This ceremony is particularly 
appropriate, not only because it 
salutes the achievements of these 
fine individual winners, but be- 
cause it reminds us that it is 

Miss Turner- accepts plaque and con- 
gratulations for her achievements. 





H Counseling Aid: National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students (NSSFNS) Pres- 
ident Hugh W. Lane (1), accepts 
$5,000 check to help fund coun- 
seling and scholarship services 
for prospective college students 
from Bell Laboratories President 
James B. Fisk. Thomas H. Crow- 
ley (r), a NSSFNS board of direc- 
tors member and an executive di- 
rector for Bell Labs (the research 
and developmental arm of the Bell 
Telephone System), looks on. 



Blacks March; Demand 

End To Busing To Mix 

Black students and adults 
marched on the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Board of Education and 
demanded an end to busing to 
achieve integration at racially- 
torn schools. All but one of the 
four schools, which closed last 
week, reopened. 



ability — not disability — ^that really 
counts," Postmaster Blount said of 
Miss Turner and 14 other runner- 
up handicapped postal workers. 



^aris Seratehpad 

An alliance of professionals always has the advantage of lessening the 
possibility for error. That axiom, as it applies to musicians, means that 
the music one hears played is distinguished by its quality. Last week 
was no exception when three pros got together here for one week in 
the form of Jo Jones on drums; Milt Buckner, organ; and "Slam" 
Stewart, bass, and played outrageously good music, nonstop. The 
three appeared at the hip, multi-roomed Cintra Club, which is man- 
aged by Roger Ribyre and Mr. "Moustache," who are interested in 
starting a consistent jazz policy. We quizzed Jones about the shoes 
he wears while playing drums (they appear to have been made some 
time before Noah built the Ark) and were told they are rich in 
sentimental value and will eventually be given to drummer Max 
Roach, who plans to have them bronzed . . . Noah Howard and The 
Black Ark Ensemble, which features Ronald Garrett, bass; Jerome 
Cooper, drums; E. Freeman, bass, and Ambrose Jackson, trumpet, 
continue to steam at Le Chat Qui Peche (translation: the Cat who 
Fishes), and are being held over for another week . . . Saxophonist 
Hal Singer continues to surface just about everywhere. After com- 
pleting a new album with drummer Art Taylor (tentatively called 
Malcolm X) he appeared at the American Cultural Center before 
jetting off to Amsterdam, Holland, for a concert ... A familiar and 
engaging personage frequently seen holding court in various Parisian 
cafes is painter-writer-philosopher Beauford Delaney. (The distinction 
"philosopher" refers to his talent for dispensing sage advice.) Born in 
Knoxville, Tenn., in 1904 (or possibly 1905, 1907 or 1910), he moved 
to Boston, Mass., and studied at the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
The Boston School of Art and the Copley Society. In 1954, Delaney 
became restless and moved to Paris where he has remained. Being an 
internationally respected painter, Delaney has exhibited in New York, 
Italy, Germany, London and Paris. He is also part of the private collec- 
tions of such notables as : novelist-essayist-playwright James Baldwin, 
retired contralto Marian Anderson and noveltist Henry Miller . . . 
Sighted: two tall, shapely sisters from Los Angeles, Calif., Merrie 
Vance and Grace Harrison, undulating down the Champs Elysees in 
Knockout-Shorts and see-through blouses. Turning heads and dis- 
rupting traffic, the two faded off into the afternoon mist . . . Other 
visitors passing through include: Mr. and Mrs. Willis Franklin from 
Detroit, Mich., honeymooning here; Monroe Simmons (University of 
Wisconsin class of 1968), on his way to Africa for independent study 
in African languages ; New Yorkers Denise Porter and Carol Farr, on 
a shopping jag here before splitting to Rome, Italy, and Bernard Carter, 
Chicago, 111., here on business. — Ray Frost 
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Patricia Roberts Harris, 
Ex-Ambassador, Named To 
Board Of Scott Paper Co. 




The former 
U. S. ambassa- 
dor to Luxem- 
bourg, Mrs. 
Patricia Rob- 
erts Harris, 
was named to 
the board of di- 
rectors of the 



Patricia Harris Scott Paper 
Co., Harrison F. Dunning, board 
chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of the firm, announced in 
Philadelphia. 

Dunning said of the former pro- 
fessor and dean of the Howard 
University School of Law, "Mrs. 
Harris brings to our board a per- 
sonal perspective which will help 
us anticipate and fulfill the social 
responsibilities of our business . . . 
We are delighted that she has 
agreed to join Scott's board." 

Mrs. Harris, who has served as 
a member of the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education, the 
National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence, the Twentieth Century Fund 
Board and as a delegate to the 
United Nations, is a member of 
the Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver 
and Kampelman law firm in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

She is also a trustee of George- 
town University, vice chairman of 
a Washington, D. C.-, educational 
television station and director of 
the National Bank of Washington. 
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McKissick Named 

In $2.5 Million Suit By 

Job Consultant Firm 

A job training consultant firm 
in New York City, Supportive 
Services, Inc., filed a $2.5 million 
damage suit against former civil 
rights leader Floyd McKissick, 
charging that McKissick reneged 
on part of a $700,000 contract for 
the training of 200 unemployed 
persons as meat cutters and pack- 
agers. 

McKissick declined to discuss 
details of the suit, but called the 
charges "ridiculous." 

Supportive Services Vice Presi- 
dent Edward James alleged that 
his company suffered damages 
when McKissick, head of the gov- 
ernment-sponsored job training 
Metropolitan Human Resources 
Consortium, Inc., project, trans- 
ferred part of a $700,000 contract 
to train poor youths as meat cut- 
ters and packagers from the Sup- 
portive Services firm to Metropoli- 
tan Human Resources Consortium, 
Inc. James said his company lost 
$30,000 which McKissick refuses 
to return. 

Black Man Chief Lensman 

At Major D. C. Newspaper 

Bernie Boston, a photographer 
with the Washington (D. C.) Eve- 
ning Star since 1967, was named 
the newspaper's chief photogra- 
pher. Working with John Rosson, 
picture editor, Boston will direct 
the paper's 13-member photograph- 
ic staff. Before joining the Star, 
Boston was on the staff of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Daily News. 



a manager, customer relations, 
purchasing, pricing, inventory 
control, financial management, 
record-keeping, sales, advertising, 
insurance and taxes. Some of the 
students were well-established mi- 
nority businessmen. Others were 
just getting started. And some are 
still looking forward to a busi- 
ness of their own. 

Jesse R. Carter, director of the 
Urban League Business Develop- 
ment Center, said management 
skills are "the bridge between the 
minority entrepreneur and the 
banks where he gets his loan 
money and industry where he 
stands to get a significant portion 
of his business." 



Name Black To Board 
Of Empire Bank 




In New 
York, John P. 
B i 1 1 h a r d t , 
chairman of 
the board of 
Empire Sav- 
ings Bank, an- 
nounced the 
election of 



F. W. Eversley Frederick W. 
Eversley, Black founder and pres- 
ident of both Trans Urban Con- 
struction Co., Inc., and the F. W. 
Eversley & Co., Inc., as one of 
two new members to the bank's 
board of trustees. Edward A. 
Bacchi, president of Arrow Shirt, 
was also elected. 

A graduate from City College, 
New York, as a civil engineer, Ev- 
ersley completed extensive gradu- 
ate work in business administra- 
tion, law and engineering. Before 
forming his own firm, he worked 
in various management posts with 
Republic Aviation Corp. 

League Program Helps 

Businessmen Help Selves 

One of the most ambitious pro- 
grams in the city of Indianapolis, 
Ind., the ten-week intensive 
Management Skills Training Pro- 
gram sponsored by Detroit Diesel 
Allison Division of General Mo- 
tors in cooperation with the Urban 
League Business Development 
Center and the Small Business 
Administration, graduated 95 of 
100 students who originally en- 
rolled. 

The two-hour sessions, once a 
week focused on the function of 



M Honored: Georgia State Sen. 
Leroy R. Johnson accepts Herman 
S. Prescott Award from Lincoln 
A. Blakeney (1) of the Concerned 
Professional Assn. of Boys Club 
Workers and Mrs. Herman S. 
Prescott in Atlanta. The award 
honors the late Herman S. Pres- 
cott, who made significant con- 
tributions to the boys club. 




Major Airlines Courting 
Black Travelers Through 
Ad, Promotion Campaigns 

The air line industry, exhibit- 
ing httle interest in the Black 
market heretofore, is trying to 
make up for that oversight today. 
United Air Lines has a brochure 
tantalizing travelers with tropical 
scenes that have lured mainlanders 
to Hawaii for generations. Only 
now the faces of the young couple 
in flowered shirts, smiling a wel- 
come against the lush backdrop of 
flowers and cool, green ferns bent 
slightly to the wind, are Black. 

The air line industry, from lat- 
est evidence, is suddenly discover- 
ing the growing affluence of mid- 
dle-class Blacks. And this, coupled 
with an end to public accommoda- 
tions segregation in parts of the 
U. S. that made travel difficult for 
vacationing Blacks and a yearning 
by them to visit newly independent 
Black nations in the West Indies 
and Africa, has touched off a boom 
in travel by Blacks. Air Afrique, 
which services three independent 
East African nations — Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania — is offering 
a two- three-week package deal to 
visit all three countries in one 
trip that is so moderately priced 
it is attracting Black travelers in 
ever greater numbers. 

Said Dan A. Colussy, a vice 
president of Pan American World 
Airways: "The Negro market is 
growing at a rate of about 25 per- 
cent a year since 1968 in terms of 
dollars, and I think it will keep 
on growing at this rate for some 
time to come." Although there are 
no completely reliable statistics, 
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Black Soldiers Denied 

Food Service In Korea 

About 150 Black American sol- 
diers were told they could not be 
fed at the mess hall of a U. S. 
military headquarters in Seoul, 
Korea, because they were "vis- 
itors." Enraged, the soldiers 
staged a boisterous demonstra- 
tion that left tables and ovens 
overturned and windows broken. 

The staff at the mess hall told 
the soldiers that they could eat 
at snack bars or service clubs — 
not at the mess hall where the 
other GIs dined. 



air line executives estimate that 
the percentage of Blacks on inter- 
national flights has probably 
grown from about 1 in 1965 to 4 
or 5 today, and that even though 
this is considerably lower than the 
12 percent that Blacks constitute 
in the nation's total population, 
the percentage of Blacks traveling 
is growing at a much faster rate 
than the total travel market. 

Hence, every major air line now 
is stepping up its drive to capture 
that minority market. Each has 
assigned an executive, usually 
Black, to initiate special promo- 
tional programs aimed at selling 
seats to Blacks; Black soul radio 
stations and Black-oriented mag- 
azines and newspapers are getting 
increased advertising lineage. 
American Airlines, for example, 
in a year of financial decline when 
it (like all other carriers) is try- 
ing to reduce expenses, has doubled 
its spending— to $200,000 — ^for 
special promotions and advertising 
in the Black market. Most other 
air lines are doing the same. 
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Tell U.S. To End Worst 
Discontent In Its History 

National Urban Coalition Chair- 
man Sol M. Linowitz said in Dal- 
las, Tex., that the nation should 
"put its priorities where its prob- 
lems are" to rid itself of the worst 
discontent in its history. "Blacks, 
blue-collar workers, young and old, 
city dwellers and suburbanites, 
the poor and the prosperous, hus- 
bands and housewives, business- 
men and consumers — almost with- 
out exception, Americans feel 
themselves at the mercy of forces 
they cannot understand, of people 
and institutions they cannot influ- 
ence," he said. 

Linowitz told the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare the most 
urgent item on the nation's agenda 
is to reorder its priorities. He said 
the federal budget is the single 
most important means by which 
the nation determines its priori- 
ties, and yet it is drawn up in 
secret. This has resulted in such 
anomalies as "higher spending for 
space exploration than for health 
research, more on subsidies to 
farmers than on food stamps for 
the hungry, more for Pentagon 
public relations than for ways to 
dispose of the garbage that is 
burying us." 

Toward this end, he said the 
National Urban Coalition has de- 
veloped an alternate federal bud- 
get, called "counterbudget." He 
said under it the nation could, 
without a major tax increase, 
eliminate poverty, put an end to 
hunger, establish a national health 
insurance system that would fi- 
nance complete medical care for 




H Littlest Trainee: Receiving 
certificate of merit from program 
coordinator Thomas F. Horrigan 
(1), Dawn Rene Thomas, 3, was 
the youngest person honored for 
her participation in a ten-week 
course of management training 
skills offered by the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Urban League Business De- 
velopment Center, the Detroit 
Diesel Allison Division of General 
Motors and the Small Business 
Administration (SBA) in Indi- 
anapolis. Dawn attended classes 
with her mother, Mrs. Vickie 
Thomas, and 94 other students. 
Local businessman Andrew (Bo) 
Foster (r) looks on. 



every American, attain a level of 
low income housing production 
capable of replacing all substand- 
ard housing units by the end of 
the decade and develop education 
programs to ensure that no Amer- 
ican leaving the public system 
enters the labor market without 
the capacity for self-support. 
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MMM ^^^^ 

troit, 18-year-old Ken- 
neth Love found everything but 
love in a man called Peanut. Love 
walked into Detroit General Hos- 
pital suffering from shotgun pellet 
wounds of the back. He told police 
that he was walking down a street 
with a friend who had had a prior 
argument with Peanut when they 
were confronted by the man. Love 
said Peanut went into a house and 
emerged with the gun ; he fired one 
shot which missed Love's friend 
but struck Love. 
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BIKINI AND SHEIK. In 

Nairobi, Kenya, Sheik 
Omar Bin Dahman, a business- 
man, walked into his bank and 
spied a tourist in a bikini chang- 
ing currency. The Sheik fled. 

MMM STOLEN WORMS. In 

Springfied, Ohio, sher- 
iff's deputies said Floyd Hobbs told 
them that someone broke into his 
bait store and stole 40,000 night 
crawlers, packed in 81 boxes. He 
estimated his loss at more than 
$500. 

CHARGE BATTERY IN 
^^"^ COURT. In Columbus, 
Ohio, a young woman walked into 
Municipal Court demanding "a 
"battery charger." "I'm sorry 
lady," said the court clerk, "but 
we don't have any battery charg- 
ers. You might try a gas station." 
A few minutes later the woman re- 
turned triumphantly with a war- 
rant charging assault and battery. 



PLAYING POSSUM. In 
Chicago, 111., the Jose 
Martinez family called police when 
its pet possum turned surly, his- 
sing and baring its teeth at the 
children. Police chased the animal 
with a noose, failed to catch it, 
called for tranquilizing equipment, 
still failed, and then remembered 
the opossum's most famous trick. 
A policeman tapped the oppossum 
on the nose with a stick. It rolled 
over and played dead and was sent 
to the Anticruelty Society for 
observation. 






THANKS. In Buffalo, 
N. Y., a woman discov- 
ered that two doors from her 
sports car were stolen while she 
had been bowling. She went back 
into the alley to await a ride home 
and received a telephone call. The 
caller said he wanted to "thank 
you personally. I'm out of a job." 

LIFE SAVED BY NINE 
"^"^ DAYS. In Somerville, 
Mass., Francis X. Sheehan's wife 
died nine days too late to have her 
husband charged with murder. In- 
stead, a judge sentenced him to 
one year in jail for assault and 
battery. Sheehan, 33, was found 
guilty of choking his wife during 
a scuffle March 16, 1970. She died 
last March 25 of brain damage 
caused by the choking, a medical 
examiner testified. Under Massa- 
chusetts law, Sheehan could not 
not be charged with murder since 
his wife died more than 12 months 
after being injured. 
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Students Publish 
Black Law Journal 

A group of Black law students 
and professors at the University 
of California in Los Angeles 
(UCLA) has published the first 
issue of a law journal which it 
says it hopes will become a vehicle 
for Blacks to understand what ef- 
fect law has on their lives. Third- 
year UCLA law student and edi- 
tor of the Black Law Journal Bar- 
bara Williams explained, "Many 
of the problems Black people face 
have a legal base. When Black 
people understand this they can 
push the laws that are in their best 
interests." Miss Williams said that 
new laws and pending legislation 
relevant to Black interests would 
be included in the magazine. 



JOURNALISM 



Awarded ; Writes On Freed 
Marine Accused Of Rape 

Richard Oliver of the New York 
Daily News won Columbia Uni- 
versity's Paul Tobenkin Memorial 
Award for a series that resulted 
in the freeing of a Black Marine 
wrongly convicted of rape. 

Honorable mentions went to 
Kent Pollock of the Palm Beach 
(Fla.) Post for a series on the 
Miccousukee and Seminole Indians 
and to a Philadelphia (Pa.) Eve- 
ning and Sunday Bulletin team 
for articles in a special section on 
"the Blacks of Philadelphia." 

Oliver was cited for "outstand- 
ing achievement in the field of 
newspaper writing . . 



H Public Relators: Taking away honors for Johnson Publishing Co., 
Inc., at the annual Media Awards presentations in New York City 
were Ebony Associate Editor Peter Bailey, (2nd, 1), who received the 
1971 Silver Medal Award for public service journalism, and William P. 
Grayson (2nd, r), Johnson Publishing Co. executive vice president, who 
accepted the 1971 Silver Medal for Public Service Magazine Reporting 
awarded to the Johnson Publishing Co. by the Public Relations Society 
of America. Sherman Stambaugh (r), national president of the Public 
Relations Society of America, and public relations executive George 
Alan Smith (1) offer congratulations. 



Wtords of the Week 

Floyd Patterson, former world heavyweight boxing champion, on his 
1968 disputed title bout with Jimmy Ellis : ''That fight made me more 
afraid of the referee than of my opponent." 

Mayor Carl B. Stokes of Cleveland, Ohio, on America's disintegration : 
"While we are fighting to defend from outside, we are permitting our 
country to die from within." 

Denise Nicholas, star of ABC-TV's Room 222 and authoress of The 
Denise Nicholas Beauty Book, on Black beauty: "Regardless of the 
jokes, our Blackness is not just skin deep — it's a strong cultural identi- 
fication. It means a kind of common experience whether you are light- 
Black, dark-Black, or in-between. It is attitude, self-confidence, outlook 
on life, philosophy of self, poise." 

Lena Home, singer-actress, on how little progress has been made since 
the death of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. : "I count my dates from the 
assassination of Martin Luther King. From then on, things began to 
deteriorate. I can't bear to face my six children whenever I think about 
how little progress we've made." 

James Baldwin, novelist-essayist-playwright, on his exile from the 
United States: . . I can't live in America under terms on which 
Americans offer me my life. And that says something about my country, 
and nothing at all about me." 

Thomas Reed, Alabama state legislator, on Gov. George C. Wallace's 
treatment of Black legislators : "Mr. Wallace has been more than fair 
to us as Black representatives, and Mr. Wallace runs this state, and 
don't you forget it. If he didn't want us to get decent treatment, we 
wouldn't get it." 

Maynard H. Jackson, vice mayor of Atlanta, Ga., on racism: "We have 
to realize that racism is not the most important issue. Race is used 
to divide the have-nots. The name of the game, as I see it now, is 
that we must convince whites that ours is a mutuul affliction. A man 
with a broken foot should have sympathy for a man with a broken leg." 




F. Patterson James Baldwin D. Nicholas Lena Hoi-ne 
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Chicnfjo (III.) Tribune, (icovfje Quinn 

M On The Flip Side: Glennell Jenkins, holder of green belt in judo, 
out maneuvers third degree judo brown belt holder Carolyn Williams 
during a judo demonstration at Chicago's Jones Commercial High 
School. Both girls are seniors and members of the Judo Club. 
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M Bold Soul: A South African hair stylist developed something a 
bit unique for fashion designer Elaine Baskin Bey which is called "The 
Forest" or "Trees." The head explodes in color when red, yellow and 
green ribbons are affixed to the base of each plait. 
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Tony Rhoden 

H Eyes Have It: Perched atop a table at Robert's 500 Room in Chi- 
cago, secretary Estella Foster plays a coy game of "What you see isn't 
what you get" with comedian Slappy White. The 500 Room is located in 
the newest addition to Herman Roberts' chain of Chicago motels. 
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SOCIETY WORLD 

FOR THE RECORD: Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute composer-conductor 
William L. Dawson was invited by the human relations department 
and the Houston (Tex.) Independent School District Board of Educa- 
tion to be the guest conductor of a choral festival and clinic. There 
was a mixed chorus of 400 voices and a female ensemble of 700 voices. 
Early in the season, maestro Dawson was a guest conductor of 500 
voices at the music educators conference that convened at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Greensboro. He also lectured on the 
contributions of Blacks to the world of music at the College of 
the Virgin Islands in St. Thomas . . . Nigeria, West Africa, will be the 
locale for the Second World Festival of Negro Arts in 1974. The 
Henderson Travel Service of Atlanta, Ga., is planning a sensational 
tour to be climaxed at the affair. The first festival was held in Dakar, 
Senegal . . . New York City diva Dorothy Maynor was the recipient 
of the fifth annual Humanitarian Award in the arts and delivered the 
opening convocation address at the 42nd annual Arts Festival at Fisk 
University in Nashville, Tenn. ... A 23-year-old West Haven resident, 
Black and beautiful Barbara Lorraine Eggleston, was crowned "Miss 
New Haven" and earned the right to compete for the "Miss Connecti- 
cut" title, which leads to a trip to Atlantic City, N. J., and the "Miss 
America" pageant. Miss Eggleston is a registered nurse at Yale- 
New Haven Medical Center . . . Congratulations to Eddie Wright of 
Feeding Hills, Mass., who was appointed sales director at New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.'s Springfield, Mass., agency. 



H Graduates Wed: Newly weds 
William Rufus and Joyce Elaine 
Godfrey smile after their wedding 
ceremony in Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church in Memphis, Tenn. Both 
bride and bridegroom are gradu- 
ates of Clark College in Atlanta, 
Ga. The bride, the former Joyce 
Elaine Lincoln, is the daughter of 
Mrs. Coleman Reeves of Memphis 
and sociologist Dr. C. Eric Lincoln 
of New York. The bridegroom is a 
managerial trainee at Wells Fargo 
Bank in San Francisco, Calif. 




COCKTAIL CHIT CHAT: Still the talk of Chicago is the Dunbar 
Alumni Assn/s successful tenth anniversary annual scholarship 
dance. The organization is the only chartered nonprofit one of its 
kind in the state, and during its ten years it has presented approxi- 
mately 15 scholarships to deserving students of Dunbar Vocational 
High School. Local Dunbarite personage, Wilbur (Hi-Fi) White, was 
featured with his review at the dance . . . The Harold Brawleys of 
Detroit announced the engagement of their daughter, Beth Cherie 
Biram, to William E. Watkins, son of Dr. and Mrs. Lewis E. Watkins. 
A late summer wedding is planned. The bride-elect is studying for a 
M.A. degree at Nashville's (Tenn.) Fisk University. The bridegroom- 
to-be is a junior at Meharry Medical College in the same city . . . 
And the Frank Terry Greers' daughter, Linda Hasty, was promised 
to Lavoy Spooner Jr. of Germantown, Ohio. Linda is the grand- 
daughter of the late Frank Albertus Greers of Omaha, Neb., and 
the late Mayor and Mrs. James Ellis Hasty of Southern Pines, N. C. 
Both young people are students at Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y. 
. . . Aretha Franklin and Stevie Wonder packed in 6,000 persons when 
they gave a joint benefit concert for Fisk University's senior class . . . 
For years a very small and privileged few Blacks have been educated 
at Park Avenue (N. Y.) Dalton School, choice of some of the nation's 
most prestigious families. Then a few years back, along came young 
Chuckle Mosley from rural Liberia. He headed the soccer team, went 
on to become chairman of the social committee this year (a first), and 
then ran for class president. This year Dalton had a choice of its 
first Black school president or its first "female" school president. The 
white girl won by three votes, but guess who killed young Chuckie's 
chances to be president — three "soul sisters." 
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H Miss Deb: Crowned "Miss Deb- 
utante, 1971" at the 22nd annual 
Debutante Ball sponsored by Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority's Dayton, 
Ohio, chapter is Carolyn Jean 
Jackson, with last year's titlehold- 
er, Connie McNair (1), and Dayton 
(Ohio) Mayor James H. McGee, 
who offers Miss Jackson her crown. 



THE WASHINGTON SCENE: Antoinette (Toni) Ford was selected 
as the first Black woman to become a White House Fellow. She was fea- 
tured in a recent story in Ebony as teacher of classes in school for men 
who were learning to become assistants to Navy oceanographers . . . 
Gussie Sanford, "Military Wife of the Year 1970," flew in from Frank- 
furt, Germany, where she and her husband, Lt. Col. Albert Sanford 
(Ret.), now live to greet candidates for the 1971 honor. Mrs. Jennette 
Squires, wife of Navy enlisted man James W. Squires, was the winner 
this year . . . Pediatrician Jean Mosee, former teacher of German, is 
supervising the ten children for preventive shots necessary for the six- 
week tour to Germany on which she is taking them this summer . . . 
Senate maitre d' Robert Parker is hosting a party in the prestigious 
Room S-207 in the U. S. Capitol for his nine-year-old daughter, Wanda 
Marie, who was born with a heart defect, before she enters the National 
Institutes of Health for open-heart surgery. Among the party guests 
will be the children of Sens. Henry M. Jackson (D., Wash.), Fred R. 
Harris (D., Okla.), and William Proxmire (D., Wis.). Parker secured 
these chambers for the benefit party for Gerri Whittington. Others 
who gave yeoman service for Gerri 's party were Ofield Dukes, Savanna 
Jackson, Valerie Pinson and Harriet Elam . . . The Metropolitan 
Women's Democratic Club's annual fund-raising ball this year honors 
Washington, D. C, Black firsts. Included are Rep. Walter Fauntroy 
(D., D. C), Joe Black, John B. Duncan, Alice Dunnigan, Kenneth 
Hardy, William S. Harps, Robert Hooks, Dr. LaSalle Leffall Jr., Luke 
Moore, Tilmon O. Bryant, Rev. Channing E. Phillips, Flaxie Pinkett, 
William L. Porter, Dr. Hugh Scott, Linda Smythe and William O. 
Woodson. Rep. Charles C. Diggs (D., Mich.) is honorary chairman. 
Eloise Senior is club president. 
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M Big Date Ahead: Co-producers 
Alice Hille Jackson and Hal Jack- 
son make plans with Atlanta Vice 
Mayor Maynard H. Jackson (r) 
for the national finals of the "Miss 
Black Teen-Age America" pageant 
to be held in the Georgia capital 
on July 28. The pageant, co-pro- 
duced by Transmedia Interna- 
tional Corp., will be televised in 
major cities around the U. S. 





Its Easy 
to Have a 
Beautiful 

Head of Hair 



Fashion Fair Kanekalon® Synthetic Stretch Wigs 
come to you not just pre-styled, but completely styled. 

Made on specially-designed comfort-cap stretch 
base, your ready-to-wear Kanekalon® wig is easy- 
to-care for^, and looks like real hair, but is trouble free. 

Washes, drip drys, it goes right back on your pretty 
head. 

Shown here are five exciting coiffures at fantastically 
low prices — so inexpensive you'll want to buy several ! 

Change your mood . . . change your hairstyle 
in minutes! 



"Carefree" The casual, easy to wear creation. It's ver- 
satile—truly a delight to wear and enjoy— Toss it into 
curls, brush It Into sleek sophistication. $19.95 





"Caresse"— The ultimate In styling 
and design because it Is completely 
hand-made. Each strand of hair Indl- 
vldualiy implanted. Can be brushed 
and combed in any direction. Very 
light and comfortable. $39.95 
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The Fashionable "Side Part" to give 
you a brand new look. Natural part and 
hand-finished front. Never needs set- 
ting—wear and wash and wear again. 

$35.00 



The "Shag"-The Most Talked about 
new wig for 19711 You will adore the 
extra-long tapered back that really 
stays down. The top is wind-blown, 
light and airy with soft tendrils fram- 
ing the face. $29.95 
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The Ever Popular "Dutch Boy". 
A lightweight wig that is tapered at the 
nape for an absolute natural look, with 
swinging side gulches and full bang. 

$30.00 



Each wig you select will 
be completely styled 
and sent to you In a 
vinyl tote, mounted on a 
head form— free with 
each wig purchased. 



FASHION FAIR WIGS BOX ^7539, Chicago, III. 60680 ■ 

Dept. J-6-iO I 

Please send me items marked below. | 

Style Description Price , 



CHECK COLOR: 

□ Jet Black □ Off Black □ Dark Brown □ Medium Brown 

□ Light Brown □ Dark Auburn □ Light Auburn □ Blonde 

□ Mixed Grey □ Medium Frost. 

NOTE: For exact match, send hair sample. (We have 33 
shades.) 

□ I enclose money order for $ In full payment. 

FASHION FAIR will pay all postage charges. 

□ Send C.O.D. I enclose $5.00 deposit. I will pay balance 
to the postman, plus postage charge when delivered. 

NAME 



STREET or ROUTE- 
CITY 



(please print) 



-STATE- 



-ZIP- 



Mail Your Order Today 



Immediate Shipment 
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People Are Talking About 



jj^ American Symphony Orchestra's Black tympanist par excellence 
Elayne Jones and her rightful rap at the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra's overweening racism. In an interview with Nat Hentoff 
in The Village Voice, Miss Jones declared when the New York Phil- 
harmonic **was taken to task for excluding Blacks and women, they 
had no difficulty hiring white women. And to this day there are no 
more than five Black women in symphony orchestras in the entire 
country." (And not many more Black men.) 

jjj White House officials and how leary they are of pickets. But the okay 
was given producers Lee Rich and Joe Sargent to shoot scenes of 
pickets with the White House as a background during the filming of 
The Man, starring James Earl Jones. The film, based on author 
Irving Wallace's novel of the same name, concerns the election of 
America's first Black man to the presidency and his trials and tribu- 
lations thereafter. It's an ABC flick. 



jj^ The "bird" thing between singer-actor Harry Belafonte and gregari- 
ous Mill Run Playhouse's (Niles, 111.) Black entertainment director, 
Finis Henderson. Henderson readily explains why he calls Belafonte 
"The Eagle" — because, Henderson quips, "he flies so high and sees so 
far." But Belafonte hasn't gotten around to explaining why he de- 
scribes Henderson as "The Raven." Quoth never more? 

^ ABC-TV's Room 222 co-star Denise Nicholas and how she constantly 
has to knock down reports that she and co-star Lloyd Haynes dupli- 
cate their on-screen romance, off-screen. Nothing to it and never 
has been, declares the green-hazel-eyed beauty. Haynes has another 
girl and she — ^well, she is currently without a boyfriend. Says she: 
"There was a brief interlude with a fellow from Motown in Detroit, 
but when the telephone bills started running up to $600 a month, 
we cut it off." 



Comedian Bill Cosby and his insistence that kids can get really 
turned on by so much TV watching. Cosby said his two youngsters 
became fascinated with anti-smoking TV commercials, ran around 
the house shouting (every time he lit a cigar), "You're gonna die! 
You're gonna die!" One day while riding with Cosby, the kids looked 
out the window, saw a man lighting a cigarette while sitting in his 
car at a stop sign. They rolled down the window and shouted, "You're 
gonna die ! You're gonna die !" The man looked, screamed, "My gawd- 
Panthers!" — Chester HiGGiNS 
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Let RAVEEN reveal the 
beauty you conceal . . . 

Bring out the natural 
beauty of your hair with 
Raveen Conditioner. High- 
light long, luxurious 
tresses, see new dazzle, 
deeper lustre and bounce in 
curly styles. Enhance the 
au naturelle style. 



J^veen Lets tfcu wear ycurhaip 



f/cu cheese f 





HAIR 



CONOlTlOMffR 

**** w«ighl 1 .8 o/. 



SUPREME BEAUTY 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Chicago, III. 60616 
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AFRICAN AFFAIRS 



Black Group Halted In 

Making Nation In Miss. 

The reported 
^^HHlk. purchase of 20 

acres of land 
for $25,000 in 
Hinds County, 
Miss., by the 
Republic of 
New Africa 
(RNA) to es- 
tablish a capi- 
tal (Jet, April 29) of its nation, 
which is to include Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama and 
South Carolina, was temporarily 
halted by a Black man, Lofton 
Mason, who reportedly said he 
would not sell the land to the 
RNA because the organization 
failed to keep up its end of the 
bargain. 

RNA President Imari Abuba- 
kari Obadele I (nee Richard B. 
Henry) told Jet that a "people's 
court" will be convened in Bol- 
ton, Miss., to judge the dispute. 
"This is a way of demonstrating 
that what Black people say is 
lawful to us," he explained. Oba- 
dele said that the RNA paid 
Mason $1,000 and was scheduled 
to receive a survey of the land 
and an agreement of sale from 
Mason, but that Mason, not the 
RNA, failed to honor the agree- 
ment. 

"Once the people's court in 
Bolton has ruled in our favor, as 
we are sure it will," Obadele said 
at a rally in Bolton, "we will give 
Mr. Mason a period of grace to 
allow him to return to the Black 



Twelve College Presidents 
To Tour African Countries 

College presidents representing 
12 predominantly-Black colleges 
will participate in a five-month 
tour of five African countries 
sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund in New York City. Presi- 
dents from Wilberforce (Ohio), 
Tennessee State and Lincoln uni- 
versities; Coppin State and Mor- 
gan State colleges in Baltimore, 
Md.; Meharry Medical College; 
Alcorn (Miss.) A&M Bishop, Mor- 
ris Brown, St. Augustine's, Utica 
(Miss.) Junior and Virginia col- 
leges will meet educators and gov- 
ernment officials in Liberia, Ni- 
geria, Ethiopia, Kenya and Mo- 
rocco beginning on June 14. 

President of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund and former ambassador to 
Ghana Franklin H. Williams, 
commented: "These contacts be- 
tween distinguished Black Ameri- 
can educators and their counter- 
parts in Africa hopefully will re- 
sult in faculty and student ex- 
change programs and will foster 
means by which Black educators 
and institutions on both sides of 
the Atlantic can be of assistance 
in one another's development, al- 
though they are separated by 
thousands of miles." 

family. Then if he does not re- 
turn, at a moment of our choos- 
ing we shall return to El-Malik 
(named in honor of the late El- 
Hajj Malik El-Shabazz, Malcolm 
X) in force. And anybody, the 
Mississippi National Guard or 
anyone else, who gets in our way 
will be utterly destroyed." 
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BLACK ART 



White Culture At Point 
Of Stagnation, Artist Says 

White art reflects white culture, 
and white culture has reached a 
point of stagnation, scowls Rox- 
bury, Mass., artist Dana Chandler 
Jr. Therefore, Chandler paints 
powerfully, muscular portrayals of 
Blacks rebelling against and re- 
jecting white values and norms. 

Blacks have an esthetic sense all 
their own, Chandler, a featured 
speaker at the third annual Black 
Arts Festival at Pennsylvania 
State University in University 
Park, Pa., asserted. The white art 
world, he says, "has destroyed a lot 
of Black artists by trying to make 
them conform to aesthetics. They 
aren't going to do that to me. Our 
aesthetics are Black oriented." 

"Earthworks?" Chandler asks of 
a vogue new art form. "What the 
hell does it mean to Black people 
if you get bulldozers and dig holes 
in the ground? All this stuff the 
whites are buying tells the Black 
man a lot about where the white 
community is at, namely nowhere." 

Black Psychologist Calls 

Society The Patient 

Dr. Thomas 0. Hilliard, a hip, 
bearded psychologist in Miami, 
Fla., observed that in the Black 
ghetto, "everyone has social prob- 
lems . . . The whole society is the 
patient." The 28-year-old, who is 
a clinical-community psychologist 
of the federally-funded Family 
Health Center in Miami, marked 
the difference in dealing with 
white and Black mental problems, 
saying : 



MEDICINE 



1st Black Member Of Calif. 
Dental Society's Delegates 



Richard 
Caesar, a San 
Francisco den- 
tist, is the first 
Black member 
of the Califor- 
nia State Den- 
tal Society's 
House of Dele- 




gates. Dr. Dr. R. Caesar 
Caesar, an alternate to the Ameri- 
can Dental Assn.'s House of Dele- 
gates, was recently re-elected to 
the reference committee chair- 
manship of the San Francisco 
Dental Society, composed of more 
than 800 dentists eligible to vote 
on organizational matters. 

"Within the middle class you 
can say, 'How do you feel about 
yourself? How do you see your 
mother?' But with the poor, you 
have to deal with reality first. 
You can't go into feelings if 
it's a house, or job, or food — 
if it's an economic basis that's 
causing the depression." Com- 
menting on the upsurging Black 
male and the "new" Black female. 
Dr. Hilliard added, "Black men 
are becoming less submissive, less 
self-abusive, less self-contemptu- 
ous and Black women are doing 
the opposite of white women's lib- 
eration." Hilliard said that they 
are becoming more supportive of 
the male. "Some are fighting it," 
he admits, "but once they are 
made to understand the pressures 
they will rally behind their men." 
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MR. & MRS. 




Husband Campaigned For 
Foe, Woman Lawmaker 
Charges In Divorce Action 

Mrs. Anna Langford, militant 
Chicago attorney and the first 
Black woman to win a seat on the 
board of aldermen, was back in 
Cook County Circuit Court, again 
petitioning for divorce against her 
husband of 24 years, Lawrence R. 
Langford Sr., 53. She is charging 
Langford with both mental and 
physical cruelty, said he cam- 
paigned for her foe, and is re- 
questing that the court in addition 
to granting her a divorce restrain 
him from "striking, beating, 
threatening, molesting, harassing 
or otherwise interfering or inter- 
posing any restraint upon (her) 
personal liberty . . Mrs. Lang- 
ford made the move after her hus- 
band filed a counter divorce com- 
plaint, charging her with mental 
cruelty (Jet, May 27, 1971), a 
move she says was null and void 
because a divorce suit she filed in 
1967 was dismissed in 1968 with- 
out being called for trial. In that 
suit Mrs. Langford charged her 
husband with "extreme and re- 
peated physical cruelty." She per- 
mitted the action to be dismissed 



U. S. Steps In; Issues 

License To Mixed Couple 

A white Army lieutenant and 
his Black fiancee obtained a mar- 
riage license after the federal gov- 
ernment filed suit to strike down 
Georgia's law barring racially 
mixed marriages. Clayton County 
Ordinary H. W. Roberts said he 
issued the license to First Lt. John 
Ray Sanford, 25, of Valparaiso, 
Ind., and Betty Jo Byrom 32, of 
Mountain View, Ga. 

Roberts said he was served by 
a U. S. marshal with a temporary 
restraining order which prohibited 
enforcement of the state misceg- 
enation law. 

she said, "in hope and with the ex- 
pectations that (they) would be 
able to amicably resolve their 
differences and resume cohabita- 
tion as husband and wife." Lang- 
ford's counter suit this year, was 
thus without basis, and has been 
strickened with an order "that the 
record is to be purged of his plead- 
ings," Mrs. Langford told Jet. She 
said that on several occasions the 
defendant assaulted her "about the 
body, and face and otherwise bat- 
tered and bruised her. That he re- 
fused to accompany her to various 
social affairs after having prom- 
ised to do so, and that he worked 
for her opponent, George Bogan, a 
Black administration-backed al- 
dermanic candidate "throughout 
the (spring) campaign, as a result 
of which the plaintiff's opposition 
was able to use this factual situa- 
tion in campaigning against (her) 
and publicized the fact 'even her 
own husband is not with her, but 
supporting our candidacy.' " 
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Mother Seeks $60,000 
For Son's False Arrest 

A woman whose son was alleg- 
edly taken into custody and 
harassed by security guards in a 
Chicago-area Montgomery Ward 
and Co. store filed a $60,000 dam- 
age suit in Cook County (111.) Cir- 
cuit Court, charging that her son 
suffered "mental anguish, shock, 
humiliation and public disgrace" 
and cited injury to his "reputa- 
tion, credit and good name." 

Mrs. Marlene Blakely of Har- 
vey, 111., said that her 19-year-old 

World's Tallest Human 
Dies After Brain Surgery 
In Houston Hospital 

The body of an 8-foot, 2-inch, 
431-pound Louisiana woman was 
transferred from Ben Taub Gen- 
eral Hospital in Houston, Tex., to 
a Lake Charles, La., funeral home, 
a hospital spokesman said. Mrs. 
Delores Pullard Johnson, 24, called 
the world's tallest human, died 
without recovering from surgery 
last March 11 to remove a brain 
tumor that made her an attrac- 
tion in the carnival managed by 
her husband, James. 

Doctors at Methodist Hospital 
spent ten hours removing the 
tumor on her pituitary gland. The 
tumor caused a rare condition 
called acromegaly by forcing the 
gland to secrete abnormally large 
amounts of growth hormone. For 
five months out of each year, Mrs. 
Johnson of De Quincy, La., trav- 
eled with the carnival in a special 
car designed by her husband. She 

Mrs. Johnson was photographed at 
hospital before operation. 



son, Anthony, was stopped by two 
security officers in the store and 
accused of shoplifting. Her son 
was taken to the back of the store, 
Mrs. Blakely said, where he was 
searched and found to have no 
stolen merchandise. 

The petition, filed by Atty. Ver- 
non Rhinehart, said her son was 
threatened with physical violence 
by one of the guards and told to 
sign a statement saying he is 
guilty of shoplifting. Mrs. Blakely 
said her son instead wrote a short 
account of what had actually oc- 
curred and was taken by the of- 
ficers to the Harvey police station. 



had been confined to a wheelchair 
since the age of 14 when she fell 
while playing in a junior high 
school basketball game. 

Several months ago, she com- 
plained of headaches and failing 
sight. Doctors found the tumor 
pressing on her optic nerve which 
controls vision. Mrs. Johnson was 
transferred to Ben Taub after the 
operation. 




RELIGION 



AME Council Restores 
Millionaire As Treasurer 




In a unani- 
mous decision, 
the all-power- 
ful Judicial 
Council of the 
one million- 
member Afri- 
can Methodist 
Episcopal 



A. G. Gaston Church de- 
clared in a meeting in Columbia, 
S. C, that the general board 
moved illegally in attempting to 
oust (Jet, April 8) Birmingham, 
Ala., millionaire businessman A. 
G- Gaston as treasurer of the 
AME Church. 

The council emphasized that the 
board does not have the power to 
fire the church's treasurer and, 
thus, restored Gaston to the posi- 
tion he has held since election in 
July, 1968. Gaston was elected 
after he was nominated by the 
Council of Bishops to fill the post 
vacated by the death of Dr. R. W. 
Mance. The church's general 
board concurred in Gaston's elec- 
tion. The controversy arose after 
some AME officials challenged 
Gaston's right to set up a new 
denomination. 

The Judicial Council also ruled 
that a committee — composed of 
Bishop Frederick D. Jordan, di- 
rector of ecumenical affairs; Bish- 
op John D. Bright, presiding 
bishop. First Episcopal District, 
comprising the New England 
states, and the Rev. Russell S. 
Brown, general secretary of the 
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Panthers To Change, Get 
In Touch With Black 
Community, Go To Church 

Black Panther Party Minister 
of Defense Huey P. Newton, in a 
surprising speech given on Mal- 
colm X's birthday, in Berkeley, 
Calif., may have signaled a sur- 
prising new turn for the party, 
which stresses self-defense, he 
helped found. Newton, in the talk 
at a theological seminary, said 
the party had been "arrogant" to- 
ward the church and the Black 
community and mistaken in con- 
frontations with police. 

"All we got was a war and a 
lot of bloodshed," he said. Newton 
said the Panthers had fallen out of 
favor with the Black community. 
"I knew we were going the wrong 
way, but I couldn't influence the 
central committee of the party," 
admitted Newton, who is out of 
prison on bail and faced retrial in 
May in the death of an Oakland, 
Calif., policeman. "It was thought 
we could change things without 
the people themselves changing 
them, but we were wrong. We have 
made mistakes, but I'm not going 
to apologize for them." Newton 
said he went to church on a Sun- 
day for the first time in ten years. 



denomination — is illegal. The 
committee was set up by the gen- 
eral board to handle the finances 
of the church, but the council's 
ruling declared it is powerless to 
act in that capacity. A suit by 
the general board against Gaston 
and a counter suit by Gaston 
against the board are pending in 
a Washington, D. C, court. 



Copyrighted material 
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H Redeemed?: While the Black Panthers were turning to the church 
(see opposite page), Chairman Bobby Seale has a gleam in his eyes, 
perhaps, because his murder-kidnap case was declared a mistrial by a 
New Haven, Conn, judge. 
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Ex-Eagles Star Named To 

Governor's Cabinet In Pa. 

Harold 
Wells, a Phila- 
delphia busi- 
ness manage- 
ment execu- 
tive, was ap- 
pointed by 
Pennsylvania 
Gov. Milton J. 
Shapp as dep- 




Harold Wells 



uty secretary of property and sup- 
plies for management. For some 
weeks, the governor noted, Wells 
has been familiarizing himself 
with the management and office 
procedures in the vast department 
of property and supplies in Har- 
risburg and elsewhere in the state. 

A former Purdue University 
All-American and Philadelphia 
Eagles professional football play- 
er, Wells will succeed William R. 
Atkins. 

Shaw's Coach Goes To 

Delaware College 

Ira Mitchell, Shaw University 
(Raleigh, N. C.) basketball coach 
for three years, was named to as- 
sume a similar position at Dela- 
ware State College (Dover, Dela- 
ware), succeeding Bennie J. 
George, whose contract was not 
renewed by Delaware State. Dur- 
ing Mitchell's maiden year of 
coaching and each ensuing year, 
he led Shaw to the Central Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Assn. (CIAA) 
tournament in Greensboro. The 
Bears took home the runnerup 
trophy this year. Mitchell said it 
was a difficult decision to make. 



Grambling College Football 
On TV Network Full Hour 

To the accompaniment of a 
crescendo of cheers from millions 
of fans around the country. Black 
Associated Sports Enterprises 
(BASE) announced in Los An- 
geles that it will televise Gram- 
bling (La.) College football again 
this fall via coast-to-coast syndi- 
cation. 

James Hunter, president of 
BASE, Beverly Hills, Calif., said 
his company will broadcast 11 
Tiger games on approximately 100 
TV stations. Last fall, the one- 
hour Grambling football show was 
one of the hottest sports attrac- 
tions on TV. It was fed to 51 sta- 
tions, with Oldsmobile and Marl- 
boro the prime national sponsors. 

R. S. Lkkrone, advertising man- 
ager for Oldsmobile, Lansing, 
Mich., revealed that Oldsmobile 
will be a national sponsor again 
this fall. It had the distinction 
of becoming the first Black foot- 
ball program to receive national 
television distribution. Grambling 
football is unique in that it is a 
sports package created for the vi- 
tally important Black market, 
which delivers a large share of the 
non-Black sports audience. 

"The success of football at 
Grambling College is shared by 
most of the 22 million Black peo- 
ple in this country. This identity 
has led to a built-in audience of 
loyal followers who are part of a 
$35-billion market," Hunter de- 
clared. Grambling has sent more 
football players into the pro grid- 
iron ranks than any school in the 
country. 
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Coaching Great Jake Gaither 

Named To Orange Bowl 

Committee In Florida 

In 25 years 
as Florida 
A&M Universi- 
ty's (FAMU) 
head football 
coach, Alonzo 
Smith (Jake) 
Gaither linked 
together 203 
A. S. Gaither wins, 36 losses 
and four ties and won practically 
every coaching award available. 
Now retired from the Tallahassee, 
Fla., institution as coach, Gaither 
was named to the Orange Bowl 
Committee, which has never had 
an active coach or a Black member. 

On hand for the congratula- 
tory rites was Florida Governor 
Reubin Askew, who said he re- 
called Gaither's fabled "three re- 
quirements" for his "babies" at 
FAMU. 

"Jake Gaither said they had to 
be hostile, mobile and agile," re- 
membered the governor. The Or- 
ange Bowl Committee was recently 
scorned at a Community Relations 
Board forum in Miami for having 
too little participation by Blacks 
at all levels of Orange Bowl activ- 
ities. 

Louis Predicts Ali Will 

Never Beat Champ Frazier 

Former heavyweight boxing 
champion Joe Louis, now 57 years 
old, predicted that no matter how 
many times Muhammad Ali climbs 
into the ring with world heavy- 
weight champion Joe Frazier the 
results will be the same — "Frazier 



Garr To Be 'Write-In' 

Candidate For All-Star Game 

"I hate for a 
pitcher to get 
me to pop out 
on a pitch I 
should have 
hit," gruffs the 
Atlanta Braves' 
Ralph Garr, 
who combines 
speed, a quick 




liulph (1 ((/■)• 



bat and confidence and a May 
25 batting average of .384 that 
may win him the "Rookie of the 
Year" Award and win for the 
Braves a National League pen- 
nant. 

The 25-year-old product of 
Grambling (La.) College leads the 
National League in hitting, with 
about one-third of them in the in- 
field, and hopes to crack 200 hits 
and hit .300 on the season. But this 
glittering rookie's name is not on 
the list of players to be selected for 
the annual All-Star game because 
the list was drawn up during the 
winter before Garr joined the 
Braves. 

However, a write-in campaign 
will be launched on Garr's behalf. 

will win." Louis has predicted 
against Ali ever since the de- 
throned champion stepped back 
into the ring last October against 
Jerry Quarry in Atlanta. The 
"Brown Bomber," who wasted al- 
most everyone pitted against him 
in the ring, said, "The next time 
it probably will be even more one- 
sided." Louis insists, "A man just 
can't lay off like Ali did and come 
back. His legs got no spring. His 
reflexes are gone." 
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Ex-TV Producer, Anthony 
Quinn Team In Job Bias Film 

A Mexican movie star, Anthony 
Quinn, and a Black film producer, 
William Greaves, teamed up to 
produce one of the finest anti-dis- 
crimination in employment docu- 
mentaries ever produced in Amer- 
ica. The film, Voice Of La Raza, 
deals with prejudice and job dis- 
crimination affecting ten million 
Spanish-speaking Americans. 

Greaves, formerly the producer 
of net's Black Journal, organ- 
ized a film company and was 
given a contract to produce the 
film by the U. S. Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC). Quinn donated his ser- 
vices to help his people. 

At a reception in Washington, 
D. C., the movie star was present- 
ed an award by William H. Brown 
III, chairman of EEOC, for his 
efforts in the field of civil rights 
for America's minority groups. 



Soul Brother No. 1 

Launches New Label 

Soul Brother No. 1 James Brown, 
whose tunes are constantly on the 
national R&B charts, including 
Jet's Soul Brothers Top 20, 
launched a new recording label, 
People. Its initial tune. Escape- 
ism, is already rising on the charts. 

Brown explained that the new 
label, which will be distributed 
through his parent King Records, 
was named People because it is 
"into communications with people 
of every nationality, not Black or 
white, but People, a label that 
strives to speak a soul universal 
language." 



Also appearing in the film was 
actress Rita Moreno. 

Olivia Stanford, a former EEOC 
information specialist, was the 
leading force in Greaves' firm 
winning the unusual contract to 
produce the film that will be shown 
throughout the U. S. as a part of 
the agency's educational program. 



Rapping with Quinn (2d, r) are (l-r) Greaves, Mr. and Mrs. William Brown 
and daughter, Michelle, and Olivia Stanford. 
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If this were the only bottle left 
in the whole world and you had it, 
who would you share it with? 

)ohnnie\\^r Red. The worlds laigest seUng Scotch. 



100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported by somerset importers ltd . New York 



Performing, Fifth Dimension — (l-r) Marilyn McCoo, Florence LaRue, Billy 
Davis, Ron Townson, Lamont McLemore — is a symphony of sight, sound. 



WHAT'S GOING ON WITH THE FIFTH DIMENSION? 



Although collectively they're 
called the best looking Black sing- 
ing group on the scene today, ever 
since they climbed Up, Up And 
Away to the top of the pop scene 
of the late 1960s and continue to 
stay there, The Fifth Dimension 
still has to deal with controversies, 
like, answering charges of wheth- 
er it is a white-oriented or Black- 
oriented singing group. 

The group defines its sound as 
"our sound." It has operatic tones 
when Ron Townson is given the 
lead, classical forms from Flor- 
ence LaRue, a gospel spirit from 
Billy Davis Jr., and a pop style 
from Marilyn McCoo and Lamont 
McLemore. Since Up, Up And 



Away right up to its latest Gold 
Record, One Less Bell, which is on 
the Jet Soul Brother Top 20 and 
still selling, the Fifth's music has 
traveled many circles and now it 
has reached a point where the 
singers saj^ they resent labels. 

"When we first started out as 
The Fifth Dimension, we used to 
get into more hassles with the 
brothers criticizing us," laments 
Davis. "They used to come up to 
us and ask us, 'What are you doing 
playing that honky music? That 
ain't relevant and it also ain't 
where it's at,' and we used to have 
a hard time showing the brothers 
what we were doing." 

Davis, outgoing and with a 
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sharp wit, explained to critics that 
there are many rhythm and blues 
groups around, so there was no 
harm in trying to be different, to 
move in another dimension. "That 
was to ask us to limit or stereo- 
type ourselves," Davis told Jet. 
"Besides, we can do R and B. We 
do it all the time." 

After the Fifth's success with 
Up, Up And Away, when they 
started to work the concert scene, 
their live audiences were mainly 
all-white college students and 
clubgoers, who always expressed 
some surprise at the fact that the 
group is all-Black. "At first a lot 
of people were shocked," McLe- 
more recalls. "I guess they didn't 
think a Black group could sing 
pop. They probably thought we 
were a white group trying to sing 
soul." 

More recently the group has 
been playing to more predomi- 
nantly-Black audiences on the col- 
lege circuit, members revealed, 
something that pleases them. The 



singers offered to donate their 
talents to two or three Black col- 
leges for fund-raising purposes, 
they pointed out. So far they've 
been able to squeeze only one in — 
at Lincoln University (Mo.) — 
Townson's alma mater, but are ne- 
gotiating for others for the up- 
coming school year. 

"The brothers are stretching 
out and coming to see us now," 
beams Davis. "They were criticiz- 
ing us without seeing us. Now 
once they see us they go back and 
tell the other brothers and sisters 
that we're straight, although we'll 
never be able to draw the same 
crowd that brother James Brown 
does." 

Unlike most groups around to- 
day, The Fifth Dimension's back- 
grounds are individual and tre- 
mendously varied, both musical 
and personal. The members did 
not grow up singing together on 
the block or at neighborhood 
functions; they were adults when 
they formed the group as it ex- 



Relaxing in a New York hotel, Fifth Dimension reads Jett. Miss McCoo 

(Davis) is a promising actress. 



ists today. Townson, the oldest 
member of the group and McLe- 
more's cousin, studied opera in St. 
Louis, Mo., from age seven and 
continued his studies straight 
through Lincoln University, then 
sang for three years with the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera. He left 
that to organize the Celestial 
Choir, a group of 25 voices, then 
later he toured the world with the 
late Dorothy Dandridge's troupe 
as head of his own group. He also 
traveled with the late Nat King 
Cole as one of The Merry Young 
Souls. 

Davis, the youngest male mem- 
ber of the group, also hails from 
St. Louis. At 13 he had his own R 
and B group called The Emeralds, 
but later they changed their names 
to The Saint Gospel Singers and 
toured for four years with The 
Clara Ward Singers and the late 
Sam Cooke. When he returned to 
St. Louis, Davis formed another 
group, Billy Davis Jr. and The All 

Fancy clothes and fancy footwork are 

group which enjoy 



Stars, and opened his own night- 
club, The Havana. 

Florence LaRue always sang, 
she recalls. She also studied clas- 
sical ballet, which comes out in 
some subtle, soulful movements 
when she's on stage. Miss LaRue 
always knew she would be in some 
phase of entertainment, she says, 
but couldn't make up her mind on 
what area she should concentrate. 
The pretty singer was intent upon 
finishing her education, she says, 
which she did, earning teaching 
credentials and a bachelor's degree 
in education from California State 
College. 

Marilyn McCoo recalls that she 
fussed with her parents (both 
doctors) all the way through grade 
school about her piano lessons, 
but later at Los Angeles' Dorsey 
High School she voluntarily began 
choral work which she says she 
enjoyed more. She and McLemore 
were the first to meet. He had 
moved to California to pursue a 

trademark of the well-rehearsed vocal 
s national laurels. 



career as a photographer and was 
quite successful at it; his pictures 
have appeared in Ebony and other 
national magazines. He and Miss 
McCoo joined a group called The 
Hi Fi's and traveled on with Ray- 
Charles. When Charles became ill 
and gave up the tour for a while, 
the group broke up. Around the 
same time McLemore was shoot- 
ing a "Miss Bronze California" 
contest the year Miss LaRue was 
entered. Part of the contest was a 
demonstration of talent, and when 
Miss LaRue began to sing, McLe- 
more says, he knew he had another 
group. 

By this time Davis had moved 
to Los Angeles and he was asked 
to become the group's lead singer. 
McLemore asked his cousin, Town- 
son, to join them and they became 
The Versatiles— later The Fifth 
Dimension after critics, finding 
it hard to pinpoint their sound, 
decided that they had created a 
new dimension in sound — a fifth. 
In Los Angeles at the time was 
Jim Webb, a white songwriter 
who was trying, without luck, to 
sell songs about love around ab- 
stract themes. The group decided 
to record one song as a single. 
Although all members liked the 
tune. Miss LaRue recalls that she 
thought it was too pretty to make 
it as a single. 

She was right and wrong. The 
song was pretty — Up, Up And 
Away had enough universal appeal 
to sell more than a million records 
and win four Grammy Awards. 

Throughout its repeated suc- 
cesses over the past three years. 

In Atlanta, a jovial white fan joins 
Miss McCoo in spirited dance. 



The Fifth has remained a well- 
integrated group that admires and 
respects the individual accomplish- 
ments of each member. 

Miss LaRue admired the per- 
sonal and management capabili- 
ties of the group's manager. Marc 
Gordon, so much that she married 
him and is now the mother of a 
son, Geoffrey Gordon. Then Miss 
McCoo and Davis discovered they 
harmonized so well they decided 
to set up a similar household ar- 
rangement. Townson has been 
married all along and McLemore 
guards his bachelorhood like the 
golden fleece. 

It is the group's camaraderie 
that sustains it and helps the mem- 
bers to perform so well and so 
continuously, since there are more 
than enough offers from outside 
sources for them to go it alone. 

"We have something very groo- 
vy going," explained Davis. "We're 
very successful as a group; it's a 
fun thing and besides we're mak- 
ing money out of it, so why should 
we mess with it?" 





Bobby Womack, Wife, 
Barbara, Win Divorce 

Decree In Los Angeles 

Ending more than six years of 
marriag-e, singer Bobby (Fly Me 
To The Moon) Womack, 26, and 
his wife, Barbara, 34, were grant- 
ed an interlocutory (intermediate) 
divorce decree in a Los Angeles 
Superior Court. The divorce will 
become "final in four or five 
months," Womack told Jet. 

The couple was married in 1965, 
amid raised eyebrows of some ob- 
servers who frowned upon the 
ceremony occurring only a few 
months (Jet, March 18, 1965) 
after the tragic death of singer 
Sam Cooke, the then prospective 
bride's husband. Womack was 
handicapped by the fact he was 
under age (20) and would have had 
to secure his parents' consent to 
trek to the altar with Mrs. Cooke. 
The couple waited a few weeks 
until Womack attained his ma- 
jority. 



They are the parents of three, 
Vincent, 5 ; Tracey, 10, and Linda, 




Jazz Musicians Form Corp. 
To Buy West Coast Club 

Comedian-actor Bill Cosby was 
first choice of The Lighthouse club 
owner, John Levine, when Levine 
decided to sell the famed Hermosa 
Beach, Calif., jazz spot. But Cosby, 
busy with filmmaking, his TV 
show and civil rights rally appear- 
ances as well as attending the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts with an 
aim of acquiring a master's degree 
in education, didn't want to go into 
the nightclub business. 

After having business associ- 
ates check out the business po- 
tential of the club and learning 
that the price was right, Cosby de- 
cided to approach jazz musicians 
about putting their own money 
and talent into the club. Out of 
Cosby's efforts has grown the New 
Life Corp., headed by jazz trumpet 
star Dizzie Gillespie and including 
Cecil Taylor and Herbie Hancock. 

18, the latter two of whom 
are offspring of Cooke's. Womack 
said, "We parted on friendly 
terms." Mrs. Womack has entered 
the University of California at 
Los Angeles (UCLA), and Wom- 
ack, who is managing former pro 
football star Roosevelt Grier 
through Womack's firm. Free 
Production, is preparing to re- 
cord his three brothers, The Val- 
entinos. He is also "doing some 
work with" Sly Stone of The Fam- 
ily Stone and with actress-singer 
Pam Grier, Roosevelt's cousin, 
who stars in the current film, Big 
Doll Home. 

Bobby and Barbara photographed 
seeking marriage license. 



Ivterviewed for radio-TV I'tclgradc , I 
Veselinovic as composer-con 

Cosby Set For CBS-TV 
Variety Show Series in 1972 

Comedian Bill Cosby announced 
he will star in a new hour-long 
television series for CBS in the 
1972-73 season in New York City. 
Cosby, who announced he was giv- 
ing up show business to become 
a teacher, will headline a comedy- 
variety show while working at the 
University of Massachusetts on 
his doctoral degree, a spokesman 
for the performer said. 

Dionne's Last Name 

Is Now Warwicke 

Singer-actress Dionne War- 
wicke went to court in New York 
to officially change her surname, 
Warwick, to Warwicke (with an 
"e"). The Wand-Scepter star told 
Jet she decided to change her 
name (which in turn had been 
changed from Warrick to Warwick 
at the outset of her show business 
career) after a numerologist, 
Linda Goodman, told her she would 
have "better luck in life" if she 
made the name change. 



anipton chats irifh neivsironunt Doha 
uctor Milan Kotlic looks on. 

Hamp Takes Belgrade 
By A Jazz Storm 

In Belgrade, Yugoslavia, jazz 
bandleader Lionel Hampton was 
raptly received by 1,200 jazz en- 
thusiasts in two performances 
during a recent Yugoslavia tour 
sponsored by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, 
U. S. Dept. of State. Critics called 
the veteran musician "an extraor- 
dinary showman" and declared in 
a very un-Yugoslavian way that 
his music is "damned good." 

The audience clamored for en- 
core after encore. One youngster 
said she was "enraptured" by 
Hampton and asked her mother 
to thank the American embassy 
for helping bring him to Belgrade 
where American jazz musicians 
are rarely seen. 

Hampton was commercially 
sponsored by Dom Omladine 
(House of Youth) for his Bel- 
grade appearance. The second 
Hampton performance was video- 
taped and will be broadcast on 
Yugoslav National Network. 
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EBONY- JET Record Club 





Uni£ GREEN Af>Fl£S 



614. Jimj Hendrix 

Band of Gypsies 



mm 



104. Isaac Hayes 
Hot Buttered Soul 



105. Quincy Jones Sn. Freda Payne/Band 

Walking In Space of Gold 




310. 0. C. Smith 

Hickory Holler Revisited 






122. Four Tops 

Changing Times 



505. Wes Montgomery 

Greatest Hits 



410. Miles Davis 

Bitches Brew 




406. Gene Ammons/ 
The Boss is Back 



214. Aretha Franklin/ 
This Girl's in Love V^ith You 



202. Isaac Hayes 

Movement 



119. Sly & Family Stone 
Greatest Hits 





319. Margie Joseph 
Makes a New 
Impression 



316. Watts 103rd 
Street Band 



504. Malcolm X 109- Diana Ross Presents 

Message to Grass Roots J^^i^^o" ""'^e 



:an save you $20 . . . $50 a year! 




M3. Best of Jerry Butler 




)20. Smokey Robinson 

rears of a Clown 



Join now, pick any LP Album 
here for only $3. 98 

HERE'S THE SIMPLIFIED, LOW-COST RECORD CLUB, 

offering you the whole world of Black music in your own, 
convenient club. And, as a Member, you'll save $1.00 
below the retail list price on each valuable album. 

As a member, you buy only what you want, when you 
want It— and SAVE! You'll just pick out the music you 
want from the Club's "SOUL BEAT" news (mailed to 
you regularly), mail your order AND your payment at 
the Club's low discount price. 

JOIN NOW THIS EASY WAY! Just pick your selection 
from the albums on this page. Write its number and 
artist on the coupon below. Then print your name and 
address, enclose your Check or Money Order for only 
$3.98, plus 270 postage and handling, and mall TODAY! 



117. Temptations 

Greatest Hits 




309. Aretha's Gold 



K^J^A»m««»-Ko# RECORD CLUB Dept. 15-0-14 J-6-10 

1820 So. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, III. 60616 

I enclose $4.25 including 270 postage and han- 
dling; send me the LP album I have printed in the 
space below and enter my free subscription to 
SOUL BEAT. 

PLEASE PRINT 







SELECTION NO. 

NO CREDIT ORDERS FILLED- 
to get this big saving ! 


ARTIST NAME 

Be sure to send Check or M.O. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



ZIP 



Ci 



aerial 



m YORK BEAT 

This year's version of the Newport (R. I.) Jazz Festival promises to be 
the baddest and Blackest in the festival's history. The lineup of artists, 
which costs in excess of $130,000 for the four-day period, includes such- 
greats as Aretha Franklin, Dionne Warwicke, Duke Ellington, Ray 
Charles, B. B. King, Roberta Flack, Miles Davis, Julian (Cannonball) 
Adderley, Billy Eckstine, Dizzy Gillespie and many, many more . . . 
Muhammad Ali might ink an agreement soon to meet world light 
heavyweight boxing champion Bob Foster in Washington, D. C, on 
July 26 . . . Timmy Rogers' daughter, Joy, 16, will be one of the beau- 
tiful Black debs coming out at Bal De Fleur at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Friends of the family say the young lady is entertainment conscious 
like her dad . . . The Baltimore Bullets' Earl (The Pearl) Monroe, in 
town on a business trip, has quite a lot of respect for Lew Alcindor 
of the world champion Milwaukee Bucks and says he sometimes wishes 
they were on the same team . . . An angled tip from Bimini informs 
that former Harlem Rep. Adam Clayton Powell is completing another 
book between fishing bouts, and he would like to sell his big house there 
since he's living in a smaller one, but his former wife won't sign. Mean- 
while, those in the know say that his former secretary, Corrine Huff, 
might be expecting a visit from the stork soon . . . Carolyn Willis, 
Edna Wright and Shellie Clark, also known as The Honey Combs, 
brought the rafters down at the Apollo when they told the male patrons 
they were going to put it in the Want Ads . . . Roberta Flack, Joe 
Williams, Nat and Julian (Cannonball) Adderley return to the Apollo 
for the second chapter of Black Music . . . Moses Gunn signed for the 
key role of an African diplomat in the 20th Century-Fox produc- 
tion of Hot Rock, which started rolling in the city ... A survival 
rally for Blacks in Cairo, 111., featuring Max Roach and his famous 
Freedom Noiv Suite, heard Rev. Charles Koen say that today it might 
be Cairo but tomorrow it might be all Black people ... At the Jazz- 
mobile Benefit at Alice Tully Hall, which featured Carmen McRae 
and Billy Taylor, Dizzy Gillespie and Lee Morgan, Barbara Jacquet, 
one of the energetic organizers, says she's looking forward to becom- 
ing a grandmother soon, courtesy of her daughter, Pam, and son-in- 
law . . . Veteran newsman Ted Poston is recovering after a close 
call with death. A fire broke out in his home and he passed out, and 
firemen, thinking he was not at home, did not look for him. A friend, 
feeling that Poston was home, stumbled over his body on his living 
room floor and a hospital stint repaired him. 

— CoRDELL S. Thompson 
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June EBONY 
Bats A Thousand 



In This Issue 




HP 



PUGHT OF A PRISONER 
OF WAR WIFE 

EU6tBii BACHELORS 
OF 1971 



JUNE 1971 75c 
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A New EBONY Feature: 
"Whatever Happened To?" 
Sugar Chile Robinson 
is revisited this month 

Annual Baseball Roundup 

SOUL TO SOUL 
By Phyl Garland 
EBONY'S Award Winning 
New York Editor 



EBONY'S 1971 Bachelors 



And Much More! 
On Sale Now 



Flarida Fan Pens Her 

Views Of SBT 20 Chart 

In Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Karen 
Hughes writes: 

"I would like to say that Jet is 
what's happening. The SBT 20 is 
uptight and out-of-sight. So will 
all my soulful, superbad brothers 
and sisters go straight ahead and 
give the power to the people." 

Alabama Brother, Age 12, 

Really Digs SBT 20 

Thaddeus O'Neal Sooniers, a 
12-year-old from Enterprise, Ala., 
raps: "I am a pure soul brother. 
I really dig Soul Brothers Top 20. 
It keeps me up-to-date on what's 
going on in the American Black 
soul. And to be hipped you've got 
to get involved ! Right on." 



Wyoming Airman Uses 

SBT 20 To Keep Aware 

"I'm stationed at Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base, Cheyen- 
ne, Wyoming," writes Airman 
Sidney A. Hunt. "I really dig Soul 
Brothers Top 20. Because there 
isn't a soul radio station here, SBT 
20 keeps me in tune on what's 
happening in soul music. So keep 
it up." 

Sister In Brooklyn 

Grooves On SBT 20 

Sandra Jean Plummer of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., writes: "I dig Soul 
Brothers Top 20. It is groovy. 
Every time my mother gets the 
Jet I race to get to page 65. That's 
my page because I always want to 
see who is on top." 

► 



In order to learn your thinking, Jet asks its readers to participate 
each week in a music record poll to select your favorite records, artists, 
and record labels. Here's what we want you to do : Write in numerical 
order the 20 records which are your favorites. List with each record 
the name of the record artist and the record label. Rush your selection 
by postcard or letter to : Jet, 1820 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
60616. Fill out the return coupon below with your selection. 



SOUL BROTHERS TOP 20 

1820 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60616 

□ Miss 

□ Mr 

Q Mrs, Please print your name Age 

Address 

Citif State * Zip Code 

□ School □ College Occupation 

Do you own: Record Player □ Tape Recorder □ Both □ 

How many single records did you buy in last 30 days? 

How many record albums did you buy in last 30 days? 

How did you obtain JET? Newsstand □ Newsboy □ Subscription □ 
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SOUL BROTHERS TOP 20 

Title, Artist and Label 

CD NEVER CAN SAY GOODBYE The Jackson Five (Motown) 

(D BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS Aretha Franklin (Atlantic) 

(DSOUL POWER James Brown (King) 

(3 WANT ADS The Honey Combs (Hot Wax) 

© JUST MY IMAGINATION. The Temptations (Gordy) 

(Til CRIED James Brown (King) 

(2 JODY GOT YOUR GIRL AND GONE Johnnie Taylor (Stax) 

©LET ME KISS YOU King Floyd (Chimneyville) 

E) PROUD MARY Ike and Tina Turner (Liberty) 

(To) I KNOW THAT I'M IN LOVE Chee Chee & Pappy (Buddah) 

(ulSTOP, LOOK, LISTEN TO YOUR HEART The Stylistics (Avco) 

©DON'T KNOCK MY LOVE Wilson Pickett (Atlantic) 

O I'LL ERASE AWAY YOUR PAIN The Whatnauts (Stang) 

m ONE LESS BELL TO ANSWER The Fifth Dimension (Bell) 

(ID FUNKY MUSIC TURNS ME ON Edwin Starr (Gordy) 

(S BRING THE BOYS HOME Freda Payne (Invictus) 

(17) SUSPICIOUS MIND Dee Dee Warwick (Atco) 

(18) MR. BIG STUFF Jean Knight (Stax) 

(g) SPIRIT IN THE DARK Aretha Franklin and Ray Charles (Atlantic) 

WHAT'S GOING ON Marvin Gaye (Tamla) 

?«*LV / ^E|f ^H|%^' ^ -,,^^^^^mmm^ 

The Jackson Five A.Franklin James Brown 
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Sfii Gilliam Eloise Laws ^^^^ Russell Ellis Hazlip 



Singer-Dancer Eloise Laws Highlighted On Tom Jones Show 

Singer-dancer Eloise Laws, who just finished a stint in Las Vegas, 
Nev., joins Tom Jones in dance and song (Thursday, June 17, at 7:30 
p.m., EDT) on ABC-TV. Also scheduled to appear on TV this week 
include : 

Stu Gilliam and Chelsea Brown on Love, American Style (Friday, 
June 11, at 10 p.m., EDT) on ABC-TV. 

Harlem Globetrotters Cartoon Series (Saturday, June 12, at 10 :30 a.m., 
EDT) on CBS-TV. 

Greg Morris co-stars on Mission: Impossible (Saturday, June 12, at 
7 :30 p.m., EDT) on CBS-TV. 

Arthur Duncan on The Lawrence Welk Show (Saturday, June 12, 
at 7 :30 p.m., EDT) on ABC-TV. 

The Pearl Bailey Show (Saturday, June 12, at 8:30 p.m., EDT) on 
ABC-TV. 

Bill Russell on It Was A Very Good Year (Monday, June 14, at 8 :30 
p.m., EDT) on ABC-TV. 

Gail Fisher guest panelist on Hollywood Squares (Monday-Friday, 
June 14-18, at 11 :30 a.m., EDT) on NBC-TV. 

Johnny Brown on Laugh In (Monday, June 14, at 8 p.m., EDT) on 
NBC-TV. 

Marc Copage co-star of Julia (Tuesday, June 15, at 7 :30 p.m., EDT) 
on NBC-TV. 

Judy Pace on The Young Lawyers (Wednesday, June 16, at 10:30 
p.m., EDT) on ABC-TV. 

Ellis Hazlip host of Soul (Thursday, June 17, at 10 p.m., EDT) on 
PBS-TV. 
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Rough shaw? AVrong lather! 

Now try Right On^ 
the light one. 



i«etting rough, 
(Dugh shaves that cause 
ngrown hairs, shaving 
j umps, skin irritations? 

I could be that the shaving 
>Team you're using just isn't 
sesigned for your type of beard. So 
/y the new one, Posner RIGHT-ON 
coaming Shave Lather. 

IIGHT-ON is a beard softener, 
naving cream and skin 
conditioner all in one. RIGHT-ON 
cx)t only makes shaving easier 
md your face look better, it 
CDntains special ingredients to 
ondition your skin and help 
>Tevent oiliness and skin 
iritations. For total shaving 
omfort, splash on RIGHT-ON 
Hter-Shave and RIGHT-ON Cologne 
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/O cuss /; 
CICARtlllS 



♦Their sounds? 

They like fern he^Pvy 

And with soul. The mus 
not only has to soy something. 
It has to move. 

Their cigarette? Viceroy. 
They wont settle for less. 
Its a matter of taste. 

Viceroy gives you 
all the taste, all the time. 

c 1970. B«OWN & WIUIAMSON TOBACCO CO»P 

17 mg."iar." 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov.70. 



VICEROY 



C I C A« 




Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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